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Croryola Soratchbeoard 


Cover a heavy coat of light, bright Crayola with a 
coat of dark crayon or Artista Tempera. (Mix 
liquid soap with tempera to make it adhere.) Allow 
Tempera to dry. With various tools—orange stick, 
toothpick, penpoint, hairpin, razor blade—scratch 
design on dark top coat so that light Crayola colors 
reappear. 


Another approach to mixed media is the applica- 
tion of Crayola Crayon over Artista Tempera or 
Water Colors, using identical or contrasting colors. 
Pressure causes texture and color changes. Crisp 
edges are obtained by pressing near the end of the 
side of the crayon. 


CRAYOLA 


A design with Crayola Crayon is drawn in bright, 
light colors on dull-surfaced wood or paper, such 
as paper toweling, plates, etc. then paint over 
with Artista Tempera or Water Colors, using a 
dark or contrasting color. Be sure to fill the pores 
of the paper with Crayola. Try sponging over 
Crayola with water before adding paint. 


Unusual painting qualities are obtained by heating 
unwrapped Crayola sticks or melting crayon scraps 
over low heat and applying the liquid with sticks, 
brushes or palette knives—or using cold crayon, 
then exposing the completed drawing to strong 
sunlight, a hot iron, or infra-red heater or lamp. 
For a luminous glow, polish with a soft cloth. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 


380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





Cover, a young craftsman surveys his work. Three Lions. 
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Dr. J. B. Smith in New Position Texas 
gained another important art educator this 
fall when Dr. J. B. Smith, recent dean of 
the Kansas City Art Institute, accepted the 
position as head of the art department at 
Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, Texas. 
Dr. Smith will also serve as chairman of the 
Division of Humanities, and will direct a 
growing curricular program in that area. 


Michigan Consumer Conference The 
design of mass-produced goods in relation 
to the American consumer provided the 
subject of discussions and exhibitions at a 
special conference held at the University of 
Michigan, December 9 and 10. The con- 
ference was jointly sponsored by the College 
of Architecture and Design of the University 
and Boston's Institute of Contemporary Arrt. 


Picture of the Month Program Educa- 
tional institutions and art centers will be in- 
terested in the new service of the American 
Federation of Arts which provides single 
paintings from a great collection to be 


exhibited each month of the season. This 
has been made possible by a grant from the 
Carnegie Foundation. Information may be 
secured from Thomas M. Messer, American 
Federation of Arts, 1083 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


American Craftsmen Exhibition More 
than fifty outstanding American craftsmen 
will be represented in an exhibit of pottery, 
metalwork, weaving, and related arts at the 
University of Illinois, March 13-April 3. 


Students Art Fair at Chicago Draw- 
ings and paintings by Chicago students 
from kindergarten through college were dis- 
played at a Students Art Fair during Ameri- 
can Education Week. The 350 pieces of 
work were displayed in the windows of 
Carson Pirie Scott and Company, at State 
and Madison, claimed to be the world's 
busiest corner. 


New Professional Art Magazines 
Three new professional art magazines have 
been introduced this year. They are: Art in 
Advertising, published by L. H. Bremer, 
25 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York; Indus- 
trial Design, published by Whitney Publica- 
tions, 18 East 50th Street, New York; and 
The Artist, a new American edition of an 
old British magazine, published by the 
Artist Publishing Company, 306 West 11th 
Street, New York. The magazines will 
cater to the practicing artist and advanced 
art school student, 


Art Education News Solicited § Various 
art education organizations are invited to 
send short news items for the News Digest 
column. We are very anxious to publish 
these notices in advance of the event, but 
this is not possible unless copy is received 
early. Send your notices to the editor, 400 
Woodland Drive, Buffalo 23, New York. 
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Rosemary Beymer, Kansas City art director, looks over exchange paintings in 
the International School Art Program with Lucile Adams, Tulsa art supervisor 
and her successor as co-chairman. Thanks to Miss Beymer for an excellent job. 








Mrs. George Humphrey, wife of the Secretary of the Treasury, and television 
star, Robin Morgan, inspect posters in the Future Unlimited student project. 






Below, Dr.Wellington Gray, new art head at Edinboro State, your editor, and 
Eastern Arts president, Charles Robertson, at the recent Kutztown conference. 














































ALLENTOWN MORNING CALL 








Four-year-old painting. 


WHAT IS 


VICTOR D'AMICO 


The education director of the Museum of Modern 
Art, and one of today’s leading art educators, gives 
us a succinct statement on creative teaching. Here is 
an excellent exposition of our best thinking today. 


ARTHUR ROTHSTEIN 


CREATIVE TEACHING ? 


Creative is probably the most popular word in the art teach- 
er's vocabulary today. There is hardly a lecture, a book, 
or an article that does not feature it in some prominent way. 
We do not have just “art,” we have “‘creative art." We do 
not speak only of “teaching,” we talk about “‘creative 
teaching.” Underlying the generous use of the word is a 
new concept of art education based on a definite belief in 
a free and permissive method of teaching. This concept, 
however, is not clear or well defined. The idea of creativity 
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Dog of wire, pipe cleaners, feathers, colored balls, by a 


child, age 8, at People’s Art Center, Museum of Modern Art. 


is on the whole vague and nebulous, a bright and glowing 
hope rather than a definite and articulate philosophy and 
method. While we shall never reduce creative teaching to 
an exact science with perfect formulas there are basic aims, 
characteristics, attitudes, and procedures which are necessary 
to promote creative behavior. 


An art and a science 


In a sense, creative teaching is both an art and a science. 
lt is an art because it deals with the development of in- 


a 


dividuals who are distinct and changing and who produce 
different creative manifestations. It deals with individuals 
who have different emotions, drives, and aptitudes and who 
perceive and mature each at his own pace. Therefore, 
teaching situations are never exactly the same and it is the 
constant fluctuation of interest, attitude, and response which 
makes the teaching of art a constant challenge and stim- 
ulating experience. 


Creative teaching is a science, too, because there are 
specific characteristics and behavior patterns of the maturing 
individual at each age level. For example, the creative 
behavior of a three-year-old is different from that of a six- 
year-old, or even a four-year-old. We do not know much 
about the nature of creativity in growth but we are gradually 
acquiring more knowledge. This knowledge helps us to 
identify the individual or group and to chart the course for 
creative adventure. 


There is a growing resentment on the part of educators 
toward the emphasis on age-level characteristics. This is 
highly justified when educators use the acquired knowledge 
to classify or pigeonhole individuals rather than to gain 
insight into their creative make-up. For example, one 
teacher refused to allow her third grade class to make 
constructions because she said that she had read that children 
were not ready for three-dimensional experiences until their 
tenth year. Aside from the fact that this information was 
wrong (children have decided three-dimensional aptitude 
at three years or perhaps earlier), her method in using the 
information was faulty because she used it as a limitation 
rather than an opportunity. Knowledge can be the means 
toward blazing new trails or become merely a dead-end 
street. For example, if we believe that children shouldn't 
use crayons (as some of us do), it is not the denying of 
crayons that is the basic aim but the finding of more ex- 
pressive and resilient media. 


Definition of creativity 


What does being creative mean? One dictionary says: 
“‘create—to make something new out of existing materials.” 
Another says: “to invest with a new rank.” | think that is 
closer to the aim of art teaching. To create, then, is to 
invest a moment, a place, or a thing with the new rank of 
one's uniqueness, to say it your own way. Being creative 
means to discover or invent something new, a new organiza- 
tion of things, a new basis for thinking, a new insight into 
art or a way of living, even only a new expectation. It 
doesn't have to be new to the world, but new to the person. 


It is not the thing made but the way one perceives, feels, 
and behaves especially toward other people which is vital 
in the creative process. For example, making a well- 
designed collage is not a creative act, you can do that by 


rules. But if the collage has the child's unique character 


















































and if it changes his attitude toward materials as potentially 
creative stuff, then | call that creative. 


The word “uniqueness” is not my word, it’s Earl Kelley's,” 
but | think it describes the most important quality of the 
creative act. It is the character in art that distinguishes 
one child’s work from another's. You can easily recognize 
it if it's there. It is a kind of signature or personal identity. 
Everyone is potentially unique but uniqueness is often buried 
deeply in the person overlaid by clichés or technical tricks 
and fears. You may have to dig for it. It doesn’t depend 
on 1.Q. or talent; it is the one thing God gave us which 
makes us diferent from everybody else. Like your finger- 
prints it has its own configuration. To be unique is not just 
being different. It is the expression of the self and, once 
recognized, is the basis for all creative growth. 


Good art and creative experience 
It is quite possible to have ‘‘good’ art products and to 


deny creative experience. By good art products | mean art 
work that follows the laws of design and that is aesthetically 


satisfying. For example, many methods succeed in produc- 
ing examples of faultless design but lack creative experience. 
An experience or exercise which dictates the process and 
the result and which does not allow or stimulate personal 
interpretation, discovery, and invention is not a creative 
experience regardless of the aesthetic excellence of the 
product. | would question even the aesthetic validity of 
an art product if it lacks personal identification and inter- 
pretation. To me, the vitality of a work of art is the extent 
to which it reflects the uniqueness or personal vision of its 
creator. The trend toward abstract design in our schools is 
fast developing a new academy of art that is soulless and 
without personality and which threatens to atrophy creative- 
ness in education. Collages are often made as interesting 
designs, mobiles as completed decorations. Unless the 
collage project stimulates the child's sensitivity to tactile 
sensations and opens new horizons for creative experience, 
it has little value in creative growth. 


*Earl C. Kelley, Professor, Wayne University; author of “Education 
for What Is Real”; co-author of “Education and the Nature of Man.” 


This mobile, by a student, age 13, was made in a children’s class at the People’s Art Center of the Museum of Modern Art. 
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An experimental wire construction on a clay base, by a five- 


year-old child, People’s Art Center, Museum of Modern Art. 


Deepening of creative experience 


One of the particular aims of art education should be 
making the art experience more than a trial and error 
process and more than spontaneous expression or a casual 
manipulation of materials. Deepening experience comes 
from a chain of successive activities, each becoming a little 
more revealing, challenging, and demanding for the in- 
dividual. For example, in the development of tactile and 
visual sensations the child may discover a variety of tactile 
experiences such as qualities and degrees of smoothness, 
roughness, coldness, hardness; or in visual sensations he may 
become more acutely aware of brightness, dullness, color, 
pattern. In a number of ways these values may be brought 
to his consciousness: at one time finding materials that go 
together because they are alike, or finding materials that 
complement each other because they are very different. 
Then he can try putting these together in pleasing or dis- 
pleasing organizations. A group or class can play a feeling 
game where they identify the qualities of materials with their 
eyes shut. In this way they learn the responses of others in 
regard to taste and preference. Later they may go on an 
adventure in the school, home, or in the park, the country or 
seashore, bringing back things that have an interesting feel- 
ing or visual aspect about them. Through a multiplicity of 
experiences focused on a specific aesthetic objective, they 
gain a profound consciousness toward tactile and visual 
experiences. 


The child's awareness toward all creative elements may be 
deepened and made more impressive by such concentrated 
experiences. The deepening of experience is a value that has 
been generally by-passed in education. Stress has been 
largely toward immediate and varied responses. While 
spontaneous expression and wide range of experience 
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have considerable value, they may easily lead to super- 
ficiality and confusion. The child who has the whole world 
of possibilities flung at him all the time may lose his interest 
in all of them. 


Freedom and discipline 


A major problem in the creative process is the need to 
integrate two seemingly opposite qualities—freedom and 
discipline. We want the child to be free, but freedom can 
only come from self-discipline. When a child persistently 
asks ““What shall | make?” he reveals a need for using his 
inner resources and making his own decisions. If we tell 
him what to make he is deprived of solving his own problems 
and using his creative powers. If we say “Do what you 
like’ we are evading the problem. We must build the 
child's confidence in himself by leading him to things which 
he can do but which provoke him to search for and to make 
decisions. We motivate him toward the things he knows, 
so that he will not undertake problems which are too difficult. 
We put new materials before him but we require that he use 
them in a unique way. We increase the complexity of each 
problem and we guide him in following through. We don't 
give him the answer but we point out a direction. In that 
way he becomes master of himself through a self-acquired 
discipline. 


The feeling that leaving the child completely on his own to 
make choices is freedom, is a mistaken notion. What we 
do is to leave him open to outside indoctrinary influences 
such as the cartoon strip or the coloring book or perhaps 
worse still, to exploiters—the contest makers and the talent 
hunters. 


Creative process an integrative process 


The most vital part of the creative experience is the integra- 
tive process—the means by which the aesthetic concept 
becomes part of the child. If the exercise or experiment in 
color or texture or perspective is obvious in the child's work, 
it has not been integrated. For intance, if you can see the 
rigid perspective lines or find that the child has mixed a color 
by rule, then the teaching has resulted in mere imitation. 
But when the child manipulates the concept in his own way or 
recognizes it in the work of another, or in things about him, 
then it is fairly certain that some form of integration has 
taken place and is functioning. This process actually pro- 
duces a change in the individual by extending his expressive 
power, enriching his awareness, increasing his sensitivity or 
altering his attitude. It is principally a change brought 
about by an aesthetic experience and is unique to it. In 
other words, no other school experience performs this task. 
“Integration” in educational practice has often been 
associated with the correlation of subject matter with a 
rational order of learning or with a coincidence of activity 
in @ group or mass approach to teaching as in the core 











curriculum or the planned unit. Now these may provide the 
source or the climate for integration but they do not guar- 
antee it. In fact, they may stand in its way. 


The integration of the individual is a very personal affair, 
diferent for each person and dependent on his uniqueness, 
his rhythm, his interest, his emotional drives and perceptual 
patterns of learning. It is a process that results from the inter- 
action between the child and his work in a creative situation. 
Henry Moore said: 


“The creative process is in some sense a secret process. The conception 
and elaboration of a work of art is a very personal activity and to sup- 
pose that it can be organized . . . like any form of industrial production 
is to misunderstand the very nature of art.” 


In short, the creative process is an integrative experience 
lt must be guided by an 
artist-teacher who is sufficiently well trained to make these 


based on aesthetic perception. 
experiences richer and more profound. | view with concern 
vast areas of art education which are under the guidance of 
teachers who have only a workshop or alertness course in 
art and who can at best develop only the spontaneity of the 
child. While these efforts are praiseworthy and a great 
advance over conventional methods of the past, or no art at 





all, | foresee a decline in art education if they constitute all 
of the child's creative experience. 


Creativeness is the constant struggle to express one’s inner 
self through aesthetic form. Both child and artist meet this 
struggle on different levels. Shelley describes it clearly, | 
think, in relation to the writing of poetry as follows: 


“Yet it’s not just a matter of willing and working at it. It’s a matter 
of letting oneself go. Somewhere in me there’s a fountain of words 
that are wanting to say the thing | can say, only directly | set myself 
to will them out of me, the fears, ambitions, habits of thought, preju- 
dices, demands of style, form a barrier between me and what is 
perfectly clear, if only | could reach it. On this side of the barrier, 
where | am seated at my desk, | can only produce some faint imitation 
of something on the other side of my will.” 


Amateur psychiatry 


The art teacher's prime function is to see that the creative 
experience is charged with aesthetic meaning. It is unfor- 
tunate that most teachers of other subjects and particularly 
administrators, do not comprehend the true nature of the 
creative experience. To them it is still precious or a special- 
ized activity. They see art only on the superficial level as a 


particular advantage in learning to dress, to decorate one's 


Fantastic figures in painted clay, by children, ages ten to twelve, at People’s Art Center, Museum of Modern Art, New York. 
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home, to make posters, or to print one’s name for a letter box. 
It is, therefore, important that the art teacher see integration 
as a focus of the creative experience and not be diverted by 
other interests and areas. 


The recent trend in using art as a form of psychoanalysis 
seems to me to be a most dangerous diversion of the creative 
art. Many teachers play the role of amateur psychiatrists 
and diagnose children's personality by the shallowest de- 
vices such as using general symbols to determine personality 
traits. Dr. Edward Liss, an outstanding child psychiatrist, 
warns us against this dangerous practice: 





“it is une ble to suppose that we can interpret the psychology 
of a growing child through a few or even many productions, without 
having a background upon which to build one’s suppositions and inter- 
pretations. There has been too much of a tendency to glib and some- 
times extremely hazardous summation of a human being’s personality 
through such scant evidences as a few paintings may offer. At best 
the most that we can say is that the shades of a color and the subjects 
chosen, as well as the repetitive patterns which are sometimes em- 
ployed, might give us clues, but inasmuch as there is limited uni- 
versality in the utilization of symbols or even color, we are highly 
restricted and loath to should ibility for any specific con- 
clusion. In itself, any art form is only meaningful when it is tied in 
with the total knowledge available of that individual. Otherwise, 
we are dealing with conjecture.” 





Much as we may find comfort in the endorsement of art as a 
therapeutic aid, | am convinced that the function of the art 
teacher and that of the psychiatrist is distinctly different. 
We, as art teachers, should not be playing the role of analyst 
because we are not analysts, just as analysts are not art 
teachers. This pseudo-analytical approach tends to disin- 


Papier-mache lion by Joe, age 11, at the New Lincoln School. 
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tegrate the art experience by separating the work from the 
child and by classifying the child on partial and inadequate 
evidence rather than seeing him as a total personality. 
The teacher and the psychiatrist can perform their functions 
best by rendering their services in their respective fields. 


Why accent the creative? 


Why is it important to be creative? Being creative is one 
of the strongest of human urges. It has been so since the 
dawn of man. There were drawings on caves long ago and 
there are drawings on the sidewalks today. Art is the 
language of man to express his highest aspirations and 
thoughts, his hopes, and fears. The Sistine Chapel, ‘“Guerni- 
ca,”’ and the child's sidewalk drawings have something in 
common: the urge to say what is inside of one’s self and to 
express it uniquely; the difference is one of degree. Creative 
expression often flourishes when one’s ideals or life itself is 
threatened. That is, perhaps, why there is so much interest 
in art today. 


The creative child, a 20th century concept 


We must realize that the concept of creativity in children 
is new to us and to our time. Whatever knowledge we 
possess is fragmentary, and only the beginning of what with 
consistent effort should prove to be a vast and profound 
science. It would be a serious mistake if we were confident 
with our progress and felt no need for more research and 
greater experimentation. The trend of the last five or ten 
years seems to indicate an over-complacence about art 
education so that little has been added to the valuable 
findings of a few pioneers to whom we are indebted. As 
one compares the recent writings on the subject, one finds 
mere repetition of what was already known ten or more 
years ago, perhaps rephrased in a monotony of pedagogical 
jargon. There are still great gaps in our knowledge which 
must be filled before the creative process can have full 
meaning and richness for the children we teach. 


It would be an even greater mistake if we assumed that 
creative theory is a fad and that we are looking for a new 
and more fashionable theory to follow. There is some of 
that feeling in the air when one attends conventions, but 
fortunately it is not a fad. Society has been long to realize 
the importance of the child. Education has come to realize 
the significance of creative childhood and has made an 
impressive beginning toward the development of the in- 
dividual’s integrity which is the fiber of a sound social 
structure. 


Victor D'Amico is director of the department of education, 
Museum of Modern Art, and in charge of children's classes 
at the museum. He is author of ‘Creative Teaching in Art,” 
published by the International Textbook Company, chairman 
of the Committee on Art Education, and an advisory editor. 











In his painting, titled “They Feared,” Gerry gives us some of the deeper feelings he experienced in his study of Columbus. 


CORRELATION CAN BE CREATIVE 


JEAN ALBERTSON AND LOIS LORD 


How can art be correlated with other areas and not 
surrender its main purpose in developing creativity 
in the child? Both art and social studies profited 
by this creative activity in the New Lincoln School. 


Very often children paint about what they are studying. 
Such paintings can be superficial records of subject matter 
or, if imaginatively inspired by the teacher, they can be 
personal expressions of deeper meanings of the study that 
cannot be spoken or written. A fifth grade group at the 
New Lincoln School were studying about Columbus. The 
children wanted to paint about it but all that they could 
think of to paint was his ship, the Santa Maria. They had 
learned plenty about the expedition. They had read parts 
of the diary of Columbus and many accounts of the expedi- 
tion. They had information which dealt with the supersti- 
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Nancy shows us that “They Felt Small and Alone.” Jeanette 
says“ The Unknown Land Might Have Had Strange Animals.” 


tions of the times, fears of the unknown, the adventure and 
the excitement of the trip. They did have at their disposal 
much exciting material that would lend itself to paintings of 
great feeling. 

The art teacher talked to them: ‘Pretend to yourselves 
that you are about to take the trip that Columbus took into 
the unknown. How do you suppose that he and his men 
felt? What did they fear?” In the discussion each child 
was encouraged to take his own approach. Soon the 
children came up with ideas. Gerry said, “They were afraid 
of the unknown.” His approach was through the abstract 
His painting expresses it through the color 
and the great yellow head symbolizing the unknown fear. 
Nancy talked about little tiny ships in relation to the great 
unknown, ‘There was so much ocean,” she said. Her picture 
shows in her way the expanse of ocean between the lands 
and the smallness of the ships compared to the surroundings. 
She was not interested in recording facts but in expressing 
the feeling of smallness that Columbus and his men had and 


feeling of fear. 











the longness of the voyage before them. Bobby said, “They 
were afraid of monsters, and they were afraid of falling off 
the flat world." So he took a more factual approach and 
interpreted the facts in his own way. In his picture he has 
shown a ship falling over the edge of the world and a monster 
and the sun falling into the sea. At the time of Columbus 
it was thought that when the sun set it would fall into the 
sea causing the water to boil. Jeanette first painted the 
picture of the Santa Maria. Then she made a second one 
which showed how the landscape they were coming to 
might have looked. Here the monster predominates. 

Just to have suggested to the children that they paint 
about Columbus would not have been enough. Something 
that had real meaning for them had to be brought out. It 
would have done nothing for the children, or for the study 
to have twenty-five paintings of a ship. In this and similar 
studies children can be stimulated toward feeling and imagi- 
nation. Painting these pictures added richness to their study 
of Columbus and gave the children a good art experience. 


Jean Albertson and Lois Lord teach art at the New Lincoln 
School, New York. This is one of New York's finest schools. 
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Jeanette painted this before she decided on strange animals. 


Bobby’s painting,““Columbus Was Afraid of These Things,” is a powerful personal expression of problems that faced Columbus. 
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The president of the Creative Education Foundation 
tells us how creativity can be the key to lifelong 
contentment and what education can do about it. 
Teachers should be urged toread this timely message. 





ALEX F. OSBORN 


EDUCATING THE IMAGINATION 


As every teacher knows, nature endows nearly all of us at 
birth with plenty of creative potential. Yet, as our years 
roll on, some of us grow creatively richer, while others grow 
creatively poorer. 

That is mainly because we lose what we don't use—we 
build up only that which we exercise. 

Loss of imagination can be more deplorable than loss of 
musculation. We can get along with less brawn in our later 
years. But to surmount the obstacles which age piles upon 
our paths we need more than seasoned judgment—we need c 
well-trained imagination, kept in the pink by creative exer- 
cise all the way through life. Most older people are less 
creative than younger people—and less creative than they 
themselves were in earlier years—not because they are old 
but because of the disuse of their imaginative muscles. 

Schools and colleges can do much to insure creative 
adults if the teachers will fan every spark of original thinking 
and creative endeavor which manifests itself in children and 
young people. There is little need for cultivation of imagina- 
tion at the pre-school level: kindergartens are creative hot- 
beds. On the other hand, most elementary and secondary 
schools pay almost no attention to creativity, except 
through their art courses. 

We must be careful not to cramp a child’s creative spon- 
taneity. Too many adults exert a petrifying influence upon 
the young. Many a teacher has seen the intrusion of an 

~ alien adult suddenly transform groups of children from highly 
intelligent artists into clumsy individuals. 

How to tell foolishness from genius is a challenge io 
the grown-up judgment of teacher and parent. A little boy 
may be fooling with tools and wire. Should we order him to 
stop and start practicing his piano lesson? If so, we may 
be snulfing the flame of a potential Edison. The puniest 
effort of a child to try his creative wings should be praised, 
rather than censured—if we recognize the truth that imagina- 
tion is mankind's most precious gift. 

The thinking mind finds it easier to judge than to create. 
Nearly all of our education tends to develop our critical 
faculty. A well-filled mind is certainly essential to creativity 
since facts are the wherewithal of ideas. But, grave danger 
lurks in our memory-stuffing. 
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In his “The Aims of Education,” Alfred North Whitehead 
warmed: “We must beware of what | call ‘inert ideas’— 
ideas that are merely received into the mind without being 
utilized, or tested, or thrown into fresh combinations.”” And 
yet, nearly every diploma is based on the intake and reten- 
tion of relatively dead data. 

Even in posing “hypothetical” problems, too many 
teachers consider them answered only when solved in strict 
accordance with the text. An original solution, instead of 
being rewarded, is often penalized. Carried to extreme, 
this emphasis on building up critical judgment tends to make 
the student less creative; for an overdeveloped discriminative 
faculty is a natural enemy of imagination. 

Nothing could be more basic to a sound education than 
training in creative thinking. Subjects and emphases of super- 
ficial value could well fall by the wayside if need be in order 
to make room for stressing creativity in schools and colleges. 

The main reason our imaginations tend to backslide is 
that we coddle our brains, instead of beating our brows in 
search of ideas. This coddling may begin in the home with 
“let mother show you how,” or with any of the numerous 
current kits and devices which provide ready-made solutions. 
It may extend to the school if the children are expected 
strictly to follow the directions of an adult instead of seeking 
solutions of their own on their own level of understanding 
and experience. 

When children feel adult pressure too strongly they are 
likely to be timid in expressing their own ideas. The adult, 
too, may suppress his own creative thinking due to the fear 
of looking foolish; but more often his timidity is caused by 
an honest skepticism as to his ability to think up anything 
worthwhile. Here is where we should heed Shakespeare's 
warning: “Our doubts are traitors, and make us lose the 
good we oft might win, by fearing to attempt.” 

Another block is pertectionism—a virtue which when 
carried to excess can hamstring imagination. A\ll of us have 
to beware of this because creative energies thrive on self- 
encouragement; and whatever we do to discourage our- 
selves blights our creativity by killing our effort. Although 
younger children are less likely to be disturbed by per- 
fectionism, the teacher who has that as her goal may induce 





children to place undue stress on achieving techniques and 












































skills for which they are not ready, physically or emotionally. 

Inventor C. W. Fuller recommends hitching one's imag- 
ination to a star. “Enthusiasm,” said he, “‘is the fuel which 
fires the imagination; and enthusiasm rises highest when we 
make the sky the limit. We should let our imagination run 
riot—then gradually harness it to an idea which seems 
worthwhile, working from the general to the specific.” 

Applied to the school situation, the general creative 
concept is infinitely more important than the specifics of 
4 technique or detail. Stimulated by the pleasures in self- 
; realization, the child may be led to acquire considerable 
skill; but this is more likely to be a by-product of his experi- 
ence rather than the mother of his invention. 

Almost any school subject could be approached crea- 
tively if teachers and curriculums would place sufficient 
importance on developing creative personalities. In many 
institutions the imagination-developing activities are most 
likely to take place, not in the curriculum, but in extra- 
curricular activities. In his autobiography, Henry L. 
Stimson wrote: “The most valuable lessons | learned in 
college were outside the classroom.” 


at iB) 
would say, ‘amen. 


To which most grads 


The Creative Education Foundation which we recently 
organized is dedicated to the belief that the emphasis in 
education should shift from the accumulation and memorizing 
of other men’s ideas to the production of original ideas. And 
fortunately we are persuading more and more colleges and 
universities, including the Air Force ROTC units, to offer an 
orientation in applied imagination. Courses in creativity 
have been inaugurated during the last year on over three- 





hundred campuses. More and more business organizations 
are likewise conducting courses to develop the imaginations 
of their employees. One plant recently completed a series 
of eleven seminars for fifteen classes. 
r If the schools are to do their part in this new movement, 
the teacher-training colleges could well consider the es- 
tablishment of similar courses; for the more creative our 
teachers are, the more likely they are to stimulate creativity 
in their pupils. 
A newspaper editor once said, ‘The function of science 
is not to add more years to life, but to add more life to 


years.” A\nd the best way in which we can help add more 
% life to our years is everlastingly to ‘‘practice the art of 
* creating,’’ as recommended by H. A. Overstreet. 
we 


There is plenty of proof that creativity can defy the 
calendar. Professor Harvey C. Lehman recently compiled a 
list of more than one thousand creative achievements of 
great importance to the world where the median age of the 
creator was seventy-four. 

We have far more gray matter than we could ever use, 
even if we worked our minds to capacity. Louis Pasteur 
made some of his greatest discoveries after a stroke had 
destroyed half his brain. A New Yorker scored an extra- 
ordinarily high |.Q. after the front left third of his brain was 
removed. Although most of us are physically able to work 
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hard, our minds have tended to become lazier—largely due 
to overdoses of ‘‘take-it-easy’’ narcotics. 

Schools can do much to interest children in lifelong 
creative hobbies. Hobbies definitely vary in the degree of 
creative exercise they offer. 


ONIHOWSL JAILVIYD 


They may have values in 
accumulating facts or developing physical proficiences, and 
yet contribute but little to the imagination. 

What good does it do our imagination to make a fetish 
cf super-accuracy with a rifle, like the hobbyist whose 
constant practice enabled him, from a distance of one- 
hundred yards, to pump eighty successive shots into a circle 
smaller than a quarter? Or how creatively helpful can it be 
to practice perfectionism and patience like the man who 
spent four years building a replica of his grandfather's home 
out of nine thousand toothpicks? Among the four hundred 
hobbies listed by Earnest Elmo Calkins, more than half have 
to do with acquiring, rather than creating. Most of these 
collecting hobbies tend to build knowledge and train 
judgment, rather than to stimulate imagination. For in- 
stance, scouring a beach for shells does call for some 
knowledge; and as a bending exercise, it is a healthful 
hobby. 

By and large, handcrafts provide creative exercise to a 
much greater degree than collecting. But handcrafts can do 
far more for us creatively if we think up the designs as well 
as carry them out. This is true of basket making, embossing, 
wood carving, metalworking, modeling, and a score of 
such crafts. 


But as a creative exercise, shelling rates low. 


In recent years jewelry making has become 
an ‘important creative activity for many people, who, stim- 
ulated by the imagination which goes into contemporary 
abstract art, have discovered the pleasures in originating 
their own designs. 


Alex F. Osborn, author, turned to painting in his adult life. 
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Turning scrap into something useful or ornamental like- 
wise challenges creativity. A recent book by Evelyn Glantz 
shows over four hundred worthwhile projects she has pro- 
duced from odd pieces of wood, paper, cloth, bottles, boxes 
and other pieces of junk. 

More women engage in knitting than in any other hand- 
craft. | often envy this occupation; it induces the kind of 
tranquility that invites the muses. And it can activate 
creativity if the knitter tries to think up new designs and new 
techniques. 

Handwork is a basic principle of occupational therapy. 
If this be of the creative type, it tends not only to calm the 
nerves, but also to bring about a glow of self-realization 
most helpful to the handicapped. 

The fine arts call for imagination—for “bringing some- 
thing into existence,’ as Aristotle put it. This is true of 
music, sculpture, painting, and even aesthetic dancing. 
Such activities can help nurture our creativity and undergird 
our happiness. The creative good we get out of an art 
depends, of course, on how we go at it. For example, when 
we passively listen to music we may set a mood for imagina- 
tion; but when we are trying to compose, we actively exercise 
our creativity. 

Too few of us ever put imaginative effort into our photog- 
raphy, even though the possibilities in subject matter and 
composition are endless. 

Painting and drawing, when we do not merely imitate or 
follow the directions of another, can't fail to put imagination 
through its paces. We have to think creatively at every step 
from conception to completion. Every stroke of brush, pen 
or pencil tends to turn on that automatic power of ours called 
“association of ideas.” Eugene Speicher likened painting 
to playing with electricity. ‘Touch one part of the canvas,” 
he said, ‘‘and something immediately happens to some other 
part. Part must be played against part until the whole ac- 
quires a state of living balance.” 

Harassed by the world’s ills, many oldsters have found 
their best escapes to be landscapes. Winston Churchill 
recommends this hobby as a “mental exercise’’ and as an 
exciting satisfaction. In his “Painting as a Pastime,” he 
wrote: ‘To have reached the age of forty without ever han- 
dling a brush or fiddling with a pencil, to have regarded with 
mature eye the painting of pictures of any kind as a mystery, 
to have stood agape before the chalk of the pavement artist, 
and then suddenly to find oneself plunged in the middle of a 
new and intense form of interest and action with paints and 
palettes and canvases, and not to be discouraged by results, 
is an astonishing and enriching experience.” 

In my first attempt at painting | tried to depict our 
Christmas tree, with my grandson's teddy-bear sitting on a 
table. After two hours of effort, the evergreen looked like 
a bunch of asparagus and the animal like an oversized 
potato. Because | was working in oils | could cover up my 
mistakes. | re-did and re-did that canvas until finally it be- 
came so good that the little boy's mother decided to frame 
it and hang it in his room. (The fact that she was also 
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my daughter in no way biased her judgment, of course.) 

Many would-be Whistlers never get started, because of 
the “unwarranted aura of awe which surrounds oil painting,” 
according to Joseph Alger. Many start but soon quit 
because they aim too high at first. 

Early attempts at portraits are often suicidal. It takes 
a real artist to make John Doe look like John Doe; but al- 
most any of us can make a hill look like a hill, a house look 
like a house, and a tree look like a tree. 

Nor should we look down on homely subjects, any more 
than did Rembrandt. Recently in New York, Lester Gaba, a 
sculptor, exhibited fifteen paintings of vegetables. So many 
people crowded to see these that the queue was half a block 
long. 

To get the most creative good out of painting, we should 
steel ourselves against slavishness. Always we should keep 
our minds crackling with: ‘What else?’’—‘‘How else?” — 
‘What if?". We might try to be original in our own tech- 
niques. Instead of doing servilely as taught, it is more fun— 
and better creative exercise—when we think up our own ways 
of doing this or that. | sought falling snow as the setting 
of a portrait of my grandson. What to do to put some flakes 
out front and others in the background? Any teacher could 
probably have told me that secret. But what a kick | got 
out of finding out for myself! 

Then, too, on a landscape | tried to show a foreground 
of waist-high reeds, but they persisted in looking like short 
grass. | solved that by scratching vertical lines into the wet 
paint. What with? A golf tee. 

Now that the average span of life is so much longer, more 
and more old people will have to face the problem of leisure. 
In New York City alone there are already more than 500,000 
people over sixty-five. Whether they live out their lives 
instead of dying out their lives will depend to some extent 
on their creative activities. 

Working hours have been cut to the point where free 
time can pose a problem even to those still in their prime. 
Children now in the schools will have much greater leisure 
problems as adults. The classroom or subject matter teachers 
who stimulate and encourage imagination in their classes, 
and the art teachers who develop creative interests and 
hobbies, are performing a service of incalculable value. 
When they practice what they teach by continuing their own 
creative interests they are better able to develop creativity 
in their students. Working together, in the schools and with 
adults, we can help produce a civilization that will be more 
creative, therefore more content, therefore more kindly. 


Alex F. Osborn, Ph.M., is a founder and vice-chairman of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine and Osborn, one of America’s great 
advertising agencies. He is author of “Your Creative Power,” 
“Wake Up Your Mind," and a new textbook, “Applied 
Imagination” (Scribner's), already in use on 300 campuses. 
His one-man crusade for creativity led to the founding of the 
Creative Education Foundation, which he heads, dedicated 
to an educational revolution now already well in progress. 

































































LARRY ARGIRO 


MOSAIC ART 


Mosaic art is one of the oldest modes of expression known, 
yet it is emerging as one of the most exciting means by which 
the contemporary artist is able to give form to his reactions 
and feelings. Originally used as floor covering, the ancient 
placed flat stones and bits of colored marble on the ground 
to achieve the same effect as we do with linoleum tiles or 
wood. Later with the discovery of glass and its production 
in color, mosaic became more refined and its scope ex- 
panded. Thus mosaic wall designs were made by fitting 


One of the oldest forms of art expression has been 
adapted to modern materials and methods. Here are 
suggestions for a challenging new art activity that 
is practical and suitable for use in today’s homes. 


FOR TODAY 


together many, generally small, pieces of opaque glass, 
marble, colored clays, semiprecious stones, or other sub- 
stances to form interesting patterns of linear movement. 
Byzantine and early Renaissance artists found in these 
bits of square colored glass, bright and translucent, a wonder- 
fully exciting material with which to give unearthly moods 
to their religious pictures of Christ, using with extraordinary 
effect the reflective qualities of the glass. The small pieces 
were imbedded in a thick layer of cement on walls creating 


Colored glass and synthetic tile has a background of painted silver with granulated glass, foreground of gold and beach sand. 


ALL PHOTOS BY NEIL CROOM 





Two Butterflies, mosaic 
panel of colored glass 
and cement foundation. 





In addition to the wall 
hangings, table tops of 
mosaics are featured in 
the Argiro Mosaic Arts 


Showroom just opened 
at 318 E. Fifty-second 
Street, New York City. 
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Lute Player, worked directly on plywood panel. Each tesserae is cemented in place, crevices between glass cubes not filled. 


masterpieces of art still looked upon with reverence and awe. 
This art fell into disrepute in later periods when some artists 
were trying to use mosaic art in the same manner as painting, 
seeking pictorial illusionism contrary to the very nature of 
this art. 

The contemporary artist, more interested in expressing 
emotions than making faithful pictorial records, is finding 
mosaic art an ideal means for giving form to his reactions. 
These bits of glowing, radiant and positive color areas 
give new vision to the modern artist. Using the tesserae 
with freedom and boldness—respecting the flat quality of 
the area of design—the modern artist can create pictures of 
extraordinary brilliance and beauty. 

The first experiments were carried with a view in mind 
so as to understand and learn the methods used by the 
early mosaic artists—yet introducing an innovation. Rather 
than work directly on a wall | thought of a design which 
could be moved about. A simple design was made and 
later redesigned in reverse on strong, heavy paper. The 
varicolored tesserae were then pasted along the design 
areas, face down. The work of filling all the parts with bits 
of colored citreous material was eventually completed, but 
always working in reverse. Later a retaining frame was 
built around the pasted tesserae in order to prevent the wet 
cement from flowing out of the picture. Meanwhile a back- 
ing of plywood, reinforced with chicken wire was prepared 
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Larry Argiro is shown cutting a piece of enamel glass on a 
specially designed tool, mounted on a tree trunk. Mosaic 
panels have been used as an interesting background for his 
figures in hammered copper which could not be included here. 








Peeling off the reversed design in mosaic with a cement base. 


and pressed on top the wet cement which had now been 
poured over the entire design. This plywood panel was 
secured to the retaining frame with nails and screws. The 
entire composition was now allowed to set for about twenty- 
four hours. When partially dry the unit was turned over and 


the paper removed thus leaving the many bits of glass im- 


bedded in the cement. The mosaic was then scrubbed and 
washed to bring out its full brilliancy. 

This method proved rather successful and produced the 
nearest approximation to the old mosaics. But seeking a 
more direct manner of working a new way was eventually 
found to be more satisfactory. The new method calls for the 
adhering or cementing of the many little cubes of opaque 
glass or other material directly on a panel of plywood or 
masonite. This direct approach makes it possible to “see” 
the design emerge slowly thus facilitating any changes 
desired. More important, however, is the opportunity for 
setting materials of various thicknesses, thereby achieving 
diferent levels of surface. The possibilities for textural 
effects are infinite and exciting results are possible. The 
weight of the mosaic panel is also reduced and its possible 
cracking or damaging in transit minimized. 

The opaque glass pieces are imported from Venice and 
are rather expensive. A school activity can be successfully 
carried on by substituting the many and various materials 
available to us. These include colored plastics, broken 
bottles, broken china and dishes, bits of copper, aluminum, 
and brass, buttons, shells, colored stones, domestic floor 
tiles and many other suitable materials. The excitement 
experienced by the art teacher in first making a mosaic will 
surely be contagious with his or her students—a wonderful 
and satisfying adventure in design through materials. 


Larry Argiro, associate professor of art, State University 
Teachers College, New Paltz, New York, is president of the 
New York State Art Teachers Association. His work may be 
purchased at 318 East Fifty-second Street in New York City. 


Andante, with a cement base. Under this method the glass is pasted to the reversed design, face down, covered with cement. 
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FIFTH GRADE ONE-MAN SHOW 


Fifth-grader Steven Romm, age 11, Roslyn, Long Island, recently had his own one-man show at the galleries of 
the Associated American Artists. He likes arithmetic, enjoys baseball and swimming as well as clay sculpture. 


Rooster, by Steven Romm, age 11. Steven, who has been working with clay since he was eight, enjoys animals. 


PHOTOS BY AL BARRY FOR THREE LIONS 











Ram and Bull, two examples of animal portraits by Steven Romm, who is shown modeling his dog below. Steven’s father bought 
him the chair and easel of the renowned sculptor Jo Davidson, at an auction, and these are among his most prized possessions. 
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A Philadelphia high school class in home and family 
living decided to design and make toys for children. 
A study of the needs and interests of children led 
to valuable experiences in construction and design. 


TOYS FOR TODDLERS 


SS 


This experience started out as a problem in home and family 
living. What are interests and needs of the young child 
in the home? How can we learn about the child's needs? 
What can we do to meet these needs? The teacher and 
pupils planned together and decided that the most direct 
way to learn about children would be to study them at their 
play. Trips were planned and taken to watch children in 
orphanages, homes, and nursery schools. The art portion 
of the experience began when one of the students saw a 


A small child enjoys playing with a toy made in a class in 
home and family living at Cheltenham High School, Philadel- 
phia. Constance L. Herbst, instructor, is recognized for 
her skill in teacher-pupil planning. She has recently been 
a guest lecturer at Teachers College, Columbia University. 











ALICE A. D. BAUMGARNER 


heap of scrap wood and suggested that her class make toys 
for toddlers. The toys could be used as gifts for the children 
visited by the class. 

There was much planning, evaluating and collecting 
scrap material, seeking cooperation of the shop and the art 
teachers, sketching ideas for toys, studying about children, 
play and toys. The girls found eager teachers in shop. The 
boys were glad to teach the girls how to use sandpaper, 
countersink a screw, and set a clamp when glue was used. 





























































All sorts of scraps were collected to help make toys shown. 
























The boys enjoyed the opportunity to work with the girls, 
but they too became very much interested in the reason for 
the project and shared, through discussion, in the learning in 
human relations which the girls were acquiring. When the 
toys were completed with safe colorful enamel, they were 
used as part of an exhibit during a school open house. 
Parents, patrons and other teachers expressed appreciation 
for this type of experience and the far-reaching implication 
for learnings in human values. 
















in art. Shop boys were glad to show them how fo use tools. 





The girls combined their study of children with experiences 


DRAWING BY KAY HULL 


A number of references were consulted and some are suggested for those 
who may want to try similar experiences. Roberts, Mary Price—When 
Children Play at Home, lowa City, lowe, University of lowa, Child Wel- 
fare Pamphlets, No. 52; Lambert, Clara—Play: A Child's Way of 
Growing Up, New York, Play Schools Association, Inc., 119 West 
57th Street, 1947, 30 cents; Lambert, Clara—Play: A Yardstick of 
Growth, New York, Play Schools Association, Inc., 119 West 57th 
Street, 1948, 35 cents; Lambert, Clara—Play Materials Made from 
Waste, New York, Play Schools Association, Inc., 119 West 57th 
Street, 1945, 15 cents; National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y., 1940—Homemade Play Apparatus, 
35 cents; United States Department of Labor—Home Play and Play 
Equipment for the Preschool Child, Washington, D. C., Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 10 cents; Household 
Finance Corporation, Chicago, Illinois—Playthings, 1935 (reprinted 
1947); Homemaking Division of Colorado State Board for Vocational 
Education—Homemade Toys That Teach, 210 State Office Building, 
Denver, Colorado, 1953. 


Dr. Alice A. D. Baumgarner, New Hampshire's state director 
of arts, edits the Questions You Ask page monthly, and is 
an advisory editor. The activity described took place at 
Cheltenham High School, Elkins Park, Philadelphia, and was 
taught by Constance L. Herbst, instructor in family living. 
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Bringing into reality the past and present, near and 
far, these sixth grade children used their work in 
social studies as inspiration for art activity. In 
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this group experience children learned to cooperate. 


burlap hangings 


MARGARET E. HAIN 






One of the nicest things that can happen to anyone is a pat 
on the back. At least that is what this sixth grade learned. 
They had worked hard on an art problem that was slightly 
different than anything they had tried before. And, as it 
turned out all the trials and patience expended were well 
worth the effort. Their decision to use poster paint on 
burlap produced a set of bright descriptive panels that 
brought praise from their associates that was very pleasant 
to the ear. Yet when it was suggested to the group that they 
send the panels to professional designers for their comment 
they were aghast at such daring. The possibility of these 
pieces of burlap looking like drapery material hadn't 
occurred to the class. Youngsters that work on such projects, 
as these wall hangings, think of them primarily as a way of 
recording what they have learned. And, why anyone, 
unless they were in school would be interested in such pic- 
tures was difficult to comprehend. 

Doubts were quickly forgotten though when a few days 
later they received a letter from a company known for its 




























fabric designs. These people had enjoyed seeing the panels 
and complimented the class on the way they had handled 
their ideas. Thoughtfully enclosed were samples of de- 
signed materials showing how their artists had used some 
well known school subjects. Here was proof that artists 
and craftsmen can and do find inspiration from the same 
sources available to students. This, coupled with the fact 
that businessmen had seen merit in their work and had taken 
time to point out the similarity between what they were 


Burlap hanging, painted in tempera colors by sixth graders. 






























































Designs of children were put together to make the hangings. 


learning and what professional artists had to know, did more 
to give these students a sense of direction than anything 
they could have found in books. 

Happily for the classroom teacher there is no limit to 
subject matter for art problems in the social studies class. 
Bringing into reality the past and present, the near and far, 
is a fascinating occupation that changes the printed page 
into a tangible expression easy to understand and retain. 
At some time during the sixth grade our students meet kings, 
knights, and castles. The picturesque characteristics of 
medieval life stirs the youthful imagination and initiates 
some of our most enthusiastic activities. After due delib- 
eration this year's class decided to make the wall hangings, 
thinking that when they hung in the empty spaces between 
the windows they would resemble the tapestries of old. 
Different phases of life in the Middle Ages were suggested 
and listed on the board. Then in groups of two or three the 
students assumed responsibility for illustrating the subject 
in which they were interested. This consisted of collecting 
resource material to putting on the final dab of paint. 

Burlap comes in several colors, widths, and mesh sizes. 
Poster paint or tempera should be mixed rather thick so as 
not to soak and blur but thin enough to settle onto the cloth 
and catch the fuzzy fibers of the material. This keeps the 
paint from cracking and falling off. Strategic spots touched 
with gilt and silver paint seem to fit in well with this subject. 
Each of the wall hangings that have been described repre- 
sents the work of ten or more students. The novelty of the 
techniques plus their more or less permanency gave the 
student an incentive to accomplish his best. 

A mild epidemic of wall hangings broke out here and 
there due to the contagion from the sixth grade. One fourth 
grade bought unbleached muslin to give each child a piece 
nine inches by twelve inches. After fringing the edges for 
half an inch on all sides they crayoned pictures of boys and 
girls in costumes of faraway lands. A\s each separate pic- 
ture was finished it was basted with bright colored yarns to a 
dark-green burlap panel three by ten feet. These added 
gaiety to the room until the last day of school. Then just 
by pulling out the basting threads each child was able to 
take home his own picture. The burlap was rolled up to be 
used another year. Crayons on linen towel material were 
used by another fourth grade to illustrate scenes from warm 
and cold countries. Drawing the scenes on nine by twelve 

inch manila paper was the first step. Then an uneven border 
was torn around each picture to add interest. These vig- 
nettes were arranged and pinned to the linen and traced for 
the final crayoning. 


Margaret E. Hain is elementary art supervisor, Euclid, Ohio. 
The burlap panels were made by sixth grade childen taught 
by June Davis, who is classroom teacher in the Upson School. 


RITA ALBERS JULES 


Molasses and glue combine to make “Moglue,” a 
new medium for simple relief printing, suited for both 
younger and older children. Here is an account of 
experiments which should prove interesting to all. 


Printing with molasses and glue 


Children love to work in Graphics. It is a particularly 
rewarding area for exploration and the discovery of new 
fields to conquer, and a natural for browsing. The tools and 
materials, in themselves, are fascinating to examine and 
exciting to manipulate. The results can be magical; there 
are so many techniques that can be used and so many new 
combinations that can be found. One aspect of Graphics 


can generate hours of happy and serious study. 
is a preparation designed for simple relief printing. It is an 
inexpensive and versatile medium. The material is easy to 
prepare and is ideal for use in elementary, secondary, and 
high school art programs. There is no waste. Once the 
formula is made, it can be used over and over again. 
Moglue contributes a great deal toward the understanding 


Moglue 


A third grade child from the Smith College Day School prepares her design by cutting and peeling away the parts not to print. 
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One third grader inks her design in Moglue in preparation for printing, while another gives his final touches with a knife. 


of problems dealing with materials and methods in print- 


making, textile design and illustration. It is adaptable to 
experimentation with color, texture and motion. It combines 
well with other Graphic media. 

The preparation of Moglue requires one double boiler 
(one and one-half quarts or larger); one heating element, 
hot plate or stove. The formula consists of one pound or 
two cups of granulated raw cowhide glue, or rabbit-skin 
glue; one-third cup of light molasses; and five drops of oil 
of cloves or other preservative. The working surface consists 
of sheets of glass, nine by twelve inches is a convenient 
size, but any size may be used. Sheets of porcelain or 
metal will also serve as a working surface. However, the 
transparency of the glass is an advantage where accurate 
register is required. The cutting tool can be a paring knife; 
a single-edge razor; mat knife; nail file; or linoleum cutter, 
number one. Water-soluable inks can be used for work 
with young children. Oil inks give a richer, clearer print. 
They are also very successful on textiles. Commercial textile 
inks are also good. The printing surface can be any soft 
unglazed paper. Newsprint is satis- 


factory for testing and for work with small children. Smooth 


Troya is excellent. 


cloth with the sizing removed, such as muslin, linen, cham- 
bray can be used. A separate piece of glass, a flat plate 
or tray is necessary for rolling the inks; one hard-rubber roller 
for each color and one clean roller for printing. 
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The preparation of Moglue consists of the following 
steps. Cover glue with water, in the top part of the double 
boiler, and soak, without heat, overnight or for at least 
six hours. The result will be a soft spongy mass, double 
in bulk. There should be no granules on the top. Put 
water in the bottom of the double boiler and heat the glue 
and water combination over it, until it becomes liquid. 
Add the molasses and oil of cloves. Stir thoroughly. Pour 
this mixture, while warm and fluid, onto your working 
surface. It will spread freely and be smooth and circular 

Pour slowly and allow enough margin so that 
The Moglue 
Otherwise it will stick to 
The setting time is usually about one hour. If 
lf dry, it will take .a 
The surface of the Moglue should 
be only slightly tacky when it is set, somewhat like gelatin 


in shape. 
the liquid does not spread over the edge. 
must be set before it can be cut. 
the cutter. 
the air is humid it will be longer. 
shorter period of time. 


or jello. 

When the Moglue has set to the proper consistency, it 
may be cut to any desired format—square, rectangle, free 
form, or it can be left in its original oval shape. Cut along 
the edge with any sharp tool. Peel away the excess ma- 
terial and put it to the side for future use. In order to avoid 
confusion, it is a good idea to set up three separate areas 
of work; one where the cutting is done, another for inking, 


and the third for the final printing and drying. As men- 


tioned, Moglue can be used in a variety of ways. The 
most direct method is to cut around and then peel away 


any area fhat you do not want to print. You can either 


work from a drawing or sketch or you can cut your design 
from the material as you go along. 


If you intend to work 
from a drawing, go over the lines with chalk and then press 
the chalked surface on the Moglue. You will have to re- 
peat this process for each new color because inking elim- 


inates the chalk lines. If a white paper or cloth is to be 


used as a background, cut away only those areas that will 
remain white in the finished print. 
them. They can be used later. 


Peel them off and save 


A seventh grade girl 
peels off her print. 


Printing surface is 
placed face downon 
paper, adhered, and 
turned over. It is 
then gently rolled. 


Start with the lightest color that you plan to use and 
roll the ink over the Moglue. Make sure that the exposed 
areas of glass are clean. Then print by placing the glass 
face down on the printing surface. Press down on the back 
of the glass. The ink will make the paper or cloth adhere 
to the Moglue. Turn your printing surface and the glass 
over together and gently roll the back of your print to get 
a clear impression. Lift the print at one corner and peel it 
off the Moglue. Put it aside to dry. If you are making 
a textile or want more than one print of the same color, 
as separate units or for experimental purposes, repeat this 
process as many times as you want to before going on to 














Pattern turned and printed in three colors by eighth grader. 


the next color. When you have the desired number of 
prints in the initial color, clean the surface of your Moglue 
thoroughly. Use a clean cloth dampened with solvent, 
either turpentine or water, depending on the kind of ink 
that you use. 

When the Moglue and the glass around it are clean, you 
are ready for your next color. If you are working from a 
planned design, rechalk the drawing and transfer it again 
to the surface. Cut around the edges and peel away those 
areas that you want to remain in the color that you selected 
to start with. Ink'the Moglue with a second color. Make 
sure that your glass is clean, and print as before. You will be 
able to see through the glass from the back and so place 
your second color in the proper position. Continue this 
process of cleaning, cutting away, cleaning and then print- 
ing for each additional color. In the beginning the most 
successful results will be obtained if you plan your design 
for three or four colors. Transparencies, opaque ink over- 
lays, or a combination of both are effective. 

For textural effects with Moglue, press materials such 
as wire mesh, string, coarse sandpaper, etc., onto the sur- 
face while it is still warm. Allow it to set. Then the ma- 
terials can either be peeled away to leave an impression 
of the texture, or they can be left to print in relief. Repeat 
patterns for textiles can also be made if the Moglue, after 
setting, is cut to a strip the size of a brayer. Cut out those 
areas that you do not want to print. Wrap the Moglue 
around the brayer. Since the back is tacky it will stick to 
the brayer as it does to the glass. Roll the brayer directly 
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in the ink and then roll it again over your printing surface. 
You should plan an overall pattern for dark and light areas 
since one strip, made in this way will, naturally, print dark 
in the beginning and lighter as it is rolled out. If the Moglue 
strip should pull free from the brayer, moisten it on the back. 
It will then re-adhere. This process works best when limited 
toa single repeat color pattern. String wrapped around a 
clean brayer, inked and then rolled over the Moglue print 
works well where more than one color is required. 

Try using the Moglue while it is still liquid. Draw 
directly on the glass by dripping the material from a spoon 
or stick. Let it set and then ink and print as before. Clean 
off the ink and remove the Moglue from the glass. Draw 
again with fresh liquid for the second color and so forth. 
Moglue can be cut so that shapes and figures can be moved 
and readjusted to new positions. Cut excess Moglue away 
leaving only the figure on the sheet of glass. Make small 
notches at joints such as elbows, wrists, knees, waist. Lift 
and place the figure back on the glass bending and changing 
the positions of the parts. Print, clean, lift, and rearrange 
for each change in movement. The Moglue will always 
stick to the glass wherever you put it, providing that the 
glass itself is clean and dry. This method works very well for 
group projects, wall hangings, and storytelling. 

The extra pieces of Moglue that have been cut away and 
saved can be used in a number of ways. Specific areas that 
you want to use for overlay or color emphasis can be cut 
from these. If the area is small, use a small piece of glass 
asa backing. Clothes for the hinged figures cas: also be cut 
from excess Moglue, hinged and superimposed on the 


Experiment in Moglue by Faith Witte, art education major. 
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An experiment by the author. While the Moglue was still liquid it was drawn directly by dripping on the glass from a spoon. 


figure. Backgrounds for storytelling and changing situa- 
tions can be made by cutting out separate units and using 
them wherever necessary. For example, a strip of grass can 
be used alone or overprinted to form a clump. Whatever 
method you use or whatever new ones you may develop 
for yourself, be sure to keep your materials clean! Keep 
any extra pieces aside on a glass or plate. Do not put them 
down on paper or any other absorbent surface. The sticky 
back will pick up lint, paper and dust. When you have 
finished for the day put the Moglue back into the top of the 
double boiler. It can always be reheated and used again. 
Be sure to remove any textural materials or foreign matter 
before reheating. You will need to add a little water to 
the Moglue when you heat it because some will cook out 
each time, which tends to make the material brittle. If the 
mixture loses its elasticity, add more molasses. If the pieces 
of Moglue are not clean when they are returned to the top 
of the double boiler, the inks, turpentine and other materials 


will damage the consistency as well as the printing surface. 

If you have a piece of work in process and cannot com- 
plete it in one session, it can be covered with a wet cloth and 
kept overnight. Do not try to keep it longer. It will either 
harden or develop a fine mold. It is always easy to reheat, 
pour, and work again. | am indebted to Mr. George 
Swinton, Graphics Instructor, Smith College, 1950, for intro- 
ducing me to this delightful medium, and to Miss Faith Witte, 
Art Education student, 1953-1954, for the hours of pains- 
taking research that she has done in order to help develop 
its potential. 


Rita Albers Jules is lecturer for the education department 
of Smith College, art supervisor in the Hatfield Elementary 
School, and is art teacher in the Smith College Day School. 
In her spare time she is the wife of Mervin Jules, painter 
and art professor at Smith College. The fine photographs of 
children at work are by D. |. Crossley of the college staff. 
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USING SIDE AND 
POINT OF CRAYON 


ANNA DUNSER 


You have perhaps suggested to your pupils that they could 
draw with the side of a short piece of the crayon if the paper 
is peeled off. But have you suggested that the resulting 
pictures may be touched up with the point of the crayons? 
They make fuzzy or feathery animals. The pupil does not 
draw an outline around the animals either before or after 
the side of the crayon is used, but eyes, nose, mouth, hoofs, 
wing feathers and other details may be put in, making dark 
accents. The decorations on the fairy or imaginary animals 
are put in with the point of the cayon too. People too, 
can be drawn with the side of the crayon. It gives the cloth- 
ing a wooly warm look. The pattern of the material can be 
put in with the point of the crayon and, of course, the features 
and small details are put in, in the same way. The hair may 
be fluffy (side of crayon only), or may be combed flat and 
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shiny. This is a good way of working because it gets quick 
results without tiring small fingers. Added enthusiasm can 
be had if the children think of fantastic names for their 
creations and it stimulates that valuable asset, imagination. 


Anna Dunser, art director for Maplewood-Richmond Heights 
Schools, Maplewood, Missouri, is a nationally-known writer. 
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CRAYON RUBBINGS 


JESSIE TODD 


Every child has probably placed a piece of paper over a 
rough textbook cover and rubbed the surface with pencil or 
crayon to bring out the texture and design. Children can 
make their own designs by cutting their patterns in paper, 
placing them under newsprint, and rubbing with a peeled 
dark crayon. In the example shown, Eric added white paint 
to his giraffes, and later added gummed paper circles for 
accent. Only a section of the allover pattern produced in 
this way is pictured. Various rough materials could be used 
under the paper to produce textures as a part of the design. 


Jessie Todd teaches at University of Chicago campus school. 


REPEATING FIGURES 


ANNA DUNSER 


Here is a lesson all children will enjoy from kindergarten 
to eighth grade. Each child draws a boy or girl, man or 


Or the 


figure may be cut out freehand. Since these are cut from 


woman, in any position he wishes and cuts it out. 


paper, nine by twelve, the figures will vary in size from 
three to nine inches high and each will be as individual as 








HERE'S HOW 


Brief descriptions of successful art activities, emphasizing processes and 
techniques. 


Readers are invited to send short items for these pages. 






the child himself. Then the teacher gives each child a 
piece of paper, twelve by eighteen, suggesting that he draw 
around his cutout many times, making many figures on the 
page. 
seem to be behind others. A figure may be reversed to give 
more variety to the page. The pupils then color the figures, 


dressing them in many different ways. The group may sug- 


He will see that he can overlap them so that some 


gest certain activities, as children dancing, men working, 
boys playing a game. The pupils sometimes put in extra 


objects and props to bring out the idea they have in mind. 


Anna Dunser supervises art in schools, Maplewood, Missouri. 





















MONOPRINTING 


ARNE W.RANDALL 


Monoprinting could easily be one of the oldest methods of 
printing because it can be done with the simplest materials 
and most basic media. A solid smooth surface, such as 
glass, tin, aluminum, acetate, can be coated with printing 
ink made of: (1) tempera mixed with two parts of glycerine, 
one part honey, one part water; (2) dry tempera mixed with 
vaseline is also quite satisfactory with certain types of hard 
paper; (3) oil paint mixed with linseed oil or turpentine can 
be used with excellent results on paper, plastic and certain 
types of cloth. You can add varying and interesting designs 
to the surface of your plate by adding another color, texture 
Pencil eraser combined color in the background, above. Be- _ by scraping the surface of the plate with a comb, or rolling a 
low, made by combing ink with piece of notched cardboard. corncob over it or daubing it with a sponge. You might cut 


paper shapes to the inked surface for variety in your design. 


DOUNCE 











CARDBOARD toma 
PENCIL 
















Ame W. Randall is chairman of the applied arts department, 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas. He is former 
specialist in fine arts for the U.S. Office of Education. 





(1) Spread block-printing ink over glass, aluminum, or ace- 
tate surface with brayer or pounce. (2) With a pencil 
eraser, draw design on surface covered with ink. Other items 
can give variations, such as a notched piece of heavy card- 
board. (3) Place paper down on inked surface. Rub vigor- 
ously. Remove paper by pulling up carefully from corner. 
(4) To vary designs place various shaped pieces of paper or 
thread on inked surface. For color variations, colored inks 
can be added directly from tube. Repeat step three. To clean 
follow the instructions of manufacturer or your school board. 
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DRAWING BY ARNE W. RANDALL 











SELECTING AND 
PREPARING CLAY 


GEORGE BARFORD 


In this first of a series of articles on Clay in the 
Classroom, the author tells us what kinds of clay to 
select for different purposes, how to store and care 
for clay, and how to prepare clay for use in school. 


There are many kinds of pottery clay on the market, available 
in several forms. Dry clay is available in the form of a fine 
powder, called clay flour. Moist clay is prepared and 
shipped so that it is ready for modeling or shaping on 
arrival. Clay can also be purchased in a liquid form called 
slip; this form is not often needed in beginning clay work, 
Another kind of 
clay, usually called plasticine, is of the non-hardening 
variety. Not a pottery clay, plasticine is a mixture of clay 
flour plus tallow or some other type of non-drying fatty 
medium. In the primary grades it is a good medium to give 
children the experience of working with a modeling material, 
but not as good perhaps as regular pottery clay, and cer- 
tainly many times more expensive. Plasticine at best is a 
temporary material, particularly susceptible to heat, and 
has no permanent use. 

There are also available manufactured clays of the self- 
hardening variety. These are sold under various brand 
names and either harden in normal air drying or are sub- 
jected to baking in a kitchen oven for hardening purposes. 
None of the self-hardening clays are made to be fired and 
glazed as is regular pottery clay. Some manufacturers 
recommend that self-hardening clay projects be painted 
with tempera colors and then shellacked. This often tends 
to give the clay a raucous color scheme and an unpleasantly 
shiny finish. Children sometimes think the paint and shellac 
will waterproof a vase and are disappointed when the vase 
dissolves if used with water at home. Of the three kinds of 
clay mentioned above, regular pottery clay is the best; it 
is the most honest, least expensive, and from a tactile stand- 
point, the nicest to work with. 

What is clay? When rocks such as granite decompose in 
the process of weathering, what is left is clay. Usually clay 
consists of a mixture of kaolin plus the eroded remains of 
quartz, feldspar, and mica. The major ingredient of clay, 
alumina, is also the source of the metal, aluminum. Many 
local clays can be used for pottery if they are sticky enough 
and not too crumbly. Local red, yellow, and gray clays 
can be made less crumbly, or short, by adding small quan- 
tities of bentonite or ball clay. These can be purchased 
inexpensively from pottery supply companies. 


but is useful in clay casting processes. 


In general, there are three types of pottery clay: earthen- 
ware, stoneware, and porcelain. Earthenware is a clay that 
fires to a hard body at about 2000 degrees Fahrenheit, the 
upper temperature limit of most school kilns. It is an excel- 
lent clay for school pottery projects that are to be fired, and 
is often used for them. Stoneware clay is abundant in 
natural form in many states, and is therefore quite inexpen- 
sive. However, unless it can be fired to its maturing tem- 
perature of 2300 degrees Fahrenheit, it is rather porous and 
dull-sounding. For bowls or vases that are to hold water, 
earthenware clay is better. Porcelain clay is nearly always 
a compounded clay body, and since it can only be fired to 
maturity in special high-fire kilns, it is seldom used in school 
projects below the college level. True porcelain is very 
thin and translucent, the most beautiful of all clay products. 
Porcelain dinnerware is often referred to as china. 

In addition to the above mentioned types of pottery 
clay there is available a clay particularly suited for ceramic 
sculpture. This is a clay called Terra Cotta, meaning baked 
earth; some manufacturers list this clay as sculpture clay. 
Sculpture clay is essentially the same as pottery clay except 
that a coarse powder made of ground and screened fired 
clay, called “grog,” is added to it to increase porosity. 
The grog in the clay permits a thicker wall of clay to be 
built and also enriches the surface texture. Grog may be 
purchased separately and added to the pottery clay in the 
proportion of one part of grog to two or three parts of clay. 

A common type of earthenware clay for use in the 
average school kiln is a red shale or Bedford shale clay. 
This kind of clay is yellow-gray or reddish-gray in its unfired 
state, and is available from most pottery supply companies. 
It contains a large amount of red iron oxide and fires to a 
fine red-brown color. Fired at 1950 degrees Fahrenheit, it 
becomes hard and waterproof even without glazing, and has 
a bell-like ring. Other types of earthenware clay are white- 
firing and buff-firing clays. These clays are both usually a 
gray color in their unfired state. They change color, as 
nearly all clays do, during the firing process. Most low- 
fire white clays are prepared bodies, that is, they do not 
occur in a natural state, but are compounded by commercial 
pottery supply companies. Sometimes the mineral talc, 
source of talcum powder, is added to low-fire white bodies 
to make them harder at low temperatures. 

If the classroom or schooltoom situation is such that no 
kiln or firing service is available, any kind of pottery clay 
can be made to dry into a very hard material by adding 
from five to ten per cent of dextrin, which is a white powder 
available under different brand names at drug stores, used 
for sizing and as an adhesive. Dextrin makes clay very 
hard when dry, less susceptible to breakage, but does not 
make it waterproof. To add dextrin to moist clay, roll out 
the clay to a thin sheet and sprinkle dextrin on the surface, 
roll up the clay and wedge it thoroughly. 

The easiest and probably the best way to buy pottery 
clay is in the moist state—ready for modeling on arrival. 
Moist clay presents a storage problem that dry clay does not, 
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but the tediousness of preparing moist clay from dry clay 
powder offsets the latter's storage advantages. Moist clay 
and dry clay cost about the same—between five and ten 
cents a pound—thus one pays more for moisture when buy- 
ing moist clay, but the saving in time and labor is worth it. 

Clay purchased in dry powder form can be prepared for 
use in a variety of ways: 1. Plastic Bag Mixing. Some 
manufacturers supply plastic mixing bags with their dry clay. 
If not, the bags are easily available from local stores. To 
mix, the clay flour is put into the bag and water is added 
in the proportion recommended by the manufacturer, after 
which the neck of the bag is tied tightly and the bag is 
kneaded like bread dough until the clay is thoroughly 
mixed and ready for use. The mixing must be done care- 
fully and thoroughly, and is a time-consuming and not very 
exciting job, especially for children. 2. Hand Mixing. A 
simpler method of preparing moist clay from dry powder or 
lumps is to fill a dishpan or other container with the dry clay 
and run water from a faucet into it while stirring the clay with 
the hand. For the extremely fastidious, a wooden paddle or 
spoon may be used, but hand mixing is more efficient. The 
clay in this method will be too sticky to use at once, and 
should be allowed to dry overnight. The following day 
it can then be wedged for use. 3. Slip Setting. A third 
method of preparing dry clay, but not as good in the class- 
room as the first two methods, is to add a great deal of 
water to the dry clay, forming a thick liquid, or slip, and 
stir it well. This liquid can then be poured into a previously 
made and dried plaster bowl or box. The plaster will absorb 
the excess moisture alter several hours of ‘“‘setting,’’ and the 
clay will be ready for use. 

Some manufacturers ship moist clay sealed in plastic 
bags. These bags keep the clay moist for a long time, and 
if kept closed when not in use will themselves act as storage 
containers. A better and more usual method of storing 
moist clay, however, is simply to purchase a sturdy galvanized 
garbage can with a tight-fitting lid and store the clay in 


















































that. This is a perfectly satisfactory method of storing moist 
clay. If the clay becomes stiff and hard to work with, some 
wet rags laid on top of the clay in the can will soon restore 
the clay to a workable state. If moist clay is too sticky and 
wet to work with, leave the lid off the can for several hours or 
overnight. This will stiffen the sticky clay. 

Large stoneware crocks are also fine for storing moist 
clay. They are quite heavy to move, even when empty, 
however, and are quite breakable compared to steel cans. 
If the teacher is a good friend of the janitor, and he can 
spare the time, he might be able to construct a bin for storing 
clay. This is simply a wooden box with a hinged lid, either 
flat or sloping, but the box must be lined with galvanized 
sheet metal or sheet zinc. Zinc is better, and soldered 
joints would make the bin more efficient but are not manda- 
tory. The lid of the bin should be lined as well. Sheet 
aluminum will not work as a bin lining, because the alkalies 
in clay will corrode the aluminum. If the box is not lined, 
the wood partially will rot and get mixed in with the clay. 

If moist clay is ordered in May, arrives in July, and is 
not used until October, it may become very stiff or dry out 
completely. The wet-rag treatment, in a can with a tight- 
fitting lid will soon soften it. If the clay is very dry, the rags 
may need to be soaked daily for a few days and replaced 
above the clay. To stiffen overly-moist clay, one needs 
only to expose it to the air for relatively short periods and it 
will soon stiffen. A quick way to stiffen sticky clay is to 
place a layer of it between two dry plaster slabs. The 
plaster absorbs moisture very quickly. 

One should be able to handle pottery clay without it 
sticking to the fingers, yet it should be moist enough that 
it can be squeezed without effort to a thin layer between 
thumb and forefinger. This consistency is not hard to achieve 
if the methods described above are used. However, clay 
cannot be given the proper consistency in a matter of 
minutes or even a few hours. One must prepare it for use in 
the classroom well in advance of the work period. 


George Barford, who will write a series of articles on Clay 
in the Classroom, is assistant professor, department of art, 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois. He is 
recent president of the Illinois Art Education Association 
and is president of the Art Education Foundation. He has 
illustrated books, produced a motion picture, and exhibited 
prints, paintings, and ceramics. He helped write and acted 
as publisher of the recent yearbook of the Illinois Art Edu- 
cation Association devoted to clay in the schools. Future 
issues of School Arts will include articles by him on such 
topics as the following: clay handling techniques, working 
surfaces and tools; clay tiles, slab method; scooping a clay 
bowl; flop-over method; ceramic decorating techniques, glaz- 
ing and firing pottery, ceramic jewelry, and ceramic sculp- 
ture. The coil building and pinch pot techniques, covered 
recently in School Arts, will not be included in the series. 






















New Inks A new line of block-printing 
inks has recently been announced by Talens 
& Son, Inc., Union, New Jersey. Both water 
and oil base inks are offered, and the same 
high standards of quality and performance 
may be expected from both of them. They 
are available in a full range of eight shades 
plus black and white, offering almost limit- 
less possibilities for intermixing. Here are 
the colors—in either water or oil base: 
yellow ochre, light green, orange, light 
blue, scarlet, carmine, blue and yellow. 
The large studio tubes, 1 by 4 inches, are 
filled to capacity with uniformity satin- 
smooth inks which have been thoroughly 
laboratory and field tested for brilliance, 














quick-drying qualities. 

For complete information, including 
prices and where to buy these new inks, 
simply write Talens & Son, Inc., Union, N. J. 











Cartooning Perhaps some of you are 
familiar with a book on cartooning tech- 
niques and theory published by Higgins 
Ink Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. First published 
in 1944, this book entitled ‘The All Ameri- 
can Art—Cartooning,”’ is now in its ninth 
printing. We mention it as a source for 
basic information on the purpose of the car- 
toon and, in addition, for material on car- 
tooning techniques. Here are a few of the 
chapter headings, giving you an idea of the 
coverage of the subjects offered in this book: 
The Theory of Humor, Materials, Brush and 
Pen Exercises, Cartooning Language, Ac- 
tion and Balance, Animation, Animals, 
Proportion, Spots and Values, and many 
more interesting and helpful chapters. The 
book has 64 pages, size 8!4 by 11 inches, 
and may be purchased from Higgins Ink Co., 
Brooklyn 15, N. Y. for $1.25. 


























Summer Tours Those planning trips 
abroad this Summer will be interested in a 
folder offered by Bureau of University 
Travel, 11 Boyd St., Newton, Mass. It 
lists and describes the tours offered, and 
gives detailed itineraries of the many 
cultural and stimulating sights planned for 
your education and enjoyment. In addi- 
tion, it gives the names and qualifications 
of the distinguished leaders of the tours. For 
your free copy of the folder simply write 
the Bureau. 













New Adhesive Called Styrogrip, this 
new bonding for Styrofoam is a transparent 
adhesive developed by Adhesive Products 
Corp., 1660 Boone Ave., New York 60, 
N.Y. It is easily applied with a brush or 
squeeze bottle, dries fast, and will not dis- 
turb or collapse the Styrofoam. For the 
name of a dealer near you, simply write the 
company. 













(Continued on page 36) 
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WRITE TODAY FOR FREE COPY — Craftint School Art Materials Price List 









to get BETTER RESULTS 
and GREATER SATISFACTION 
teaching Arts and Crafts 


Hammett's illustrated catalog lists 

and prices all the tools and sup- 

plies needed for making hundreds 

of useful and attractive articles 

in metal, wood, leather, pottery, 
reed, etc Includes bookbinding, 
block printing, basketry, toymak- 
ing looms and weaving. 


jJ. L. HAMMETT CO. 
264 Main St. Cambridge, Mass. 








SEND FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG TODAY! 










READY TO SERVE YOU 
IN THE NEW YEAR 


Wide choice of metalwork and jewelry-making 
tools and materials for teachers and craftsmen. Ask 
for i!lustrated folder giving prices on plain and fancy 
sterling silver beads for necklaces, bracelets, ear- 
rings and buttons. Pewter and copper available 
in sheets and circles for bowls and trays. 
IMustrated catalog S$ is yours for 

50 cents. Your money refunded 

on first $3 00 order 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 


10 Thomas Street, Providence, R.I. 































Srason's Greetings 
and best Wishes for the 
Aew Vear 


to all our friends among the 


ART TEACHERS 
ART STUDENTS 
and others in the 
ART EDUCATION 
FIELD 


F. co. 


Since 1853 Manufacturers of 














“FINE ARTIST QUALITY” COLORS 
in Oil - Water - Tempera - Pastel 
“MALFA” OIL and WATER COLORS 
“SCHOOL ART" PRODUCTS 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
STUDIO, SCHOOL and DRAFTING 
ROOM FURNITURE 


PHILADELPHIA 
St. Louis Baltimore 


PATRONIZE YOUR NEAREST WEBER 
DEALER OR SCHOOL SUPPLY DISTRIBUTOR 








GRUMBACHER 


“4017” 
PURE CAMEL HAIR 


WATER COLOR 


@ ceramics g* 
@ hobby craft 


FULL SIZES 





! 2 3 
we. 20: MR 











7 8 9 
0 06 4 





WRITE TO YOUR SUPPLY DEALER FOR 
GRUMBACHER SCHOOL BRUSH CIRCULAR 





__M. GRUMBACHER 


472 West 34th Street © New York 1,N.Y. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


(Continued from page 35) 


Visual Aids Cataleg The addition of a 
four-page supplement to the current S.V.E. 
Educational Catalog now brings this issue 
completely up-to-date. The supplement is 
an integral part of the catalog, as it occupies 
the center spread. Illustrations and de- 
scriptive copy cover all the filmstrip addi- 
tions to the S.V.E. Library since the original 
catalog was released last year. In addi- 
tion, all educational filmstrip productions 
now in various stages of production which 
will be released between now and April 15, 
1955 have been included. These items are 
all easily identified by their individual re- 
lease dates. 

Copies of the catalog with supplement are 
available free of charge from any S.V.E. 
dealer or by writing direct to the Society 
for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. 


Travel Guide Called ‘New Horizons,” 
and made available by Pan-American 
World Airways, this travel book has been 
compiled from information supplied by the 
airline's staff in 84 countries, on six conti- 
nents. The text and pictures cover a thou- 
sand places in the world. Packed in its 576 
pages are thousands of helpful facts the 
traveler will want to know: what to see, 
what to wear, the kind of weather, courtesies 
and local customs, how much to tip. These 
and many more questions are answered for 
you, in precise, factual style—and for each 
of the 84 countries covered in the book. In 
addition, you will find a liberal sprinkling 
of illustrations, high lighting places of spe- 
cial interest. For your copy, send $1.00 to 


Pan-American World Airways, P.O. Box — 


1111, New York 17, N. Y., and ask for a 
copy of “‘New Horizons.” 


Loan Exhibits Through the courtesy of 
Mr. Edward Oéestreicher, 1208 Sixth Ave., 
New York 36, N. Y., schools and institu- 
tions have the opportunity of borrowing 
reproductions of fine paintings for exhibit 
purposes. Any ten prints are offered, and 
they may be retained by the school for ten 
days. There is no charge (except shipping) 
for this service. For further information, in- 
cluding a listing of Old Masters, Moderns, 
and Contemporaries from which you may 
choose reproductions for your exhibit, simply 
write to the above address. : 


Workshop Study The North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools has been much interested in the 
workshop as an in-service education proce- 
dure. The Association has published a book- 
let which summarizes a study designed to 
ascertain the unique features of the work- 
shop and its strong and weak points. The 
teacher who has attended one or more 
workshops will find information in this 
report to help compare and evaluate his 
own experiences. The leader or consultant 





Great Moments in American 
History with 


SPEEDBALL 


LINOLEUM CUTTERS 


History, Booklets, School Calendars 
and Christmas Card Programs 


Know the full benefits of good Block Printing Program. 
Send today for free lesson plans and order a stock of 
the familiar Speedball Lino Cutter Sets No. 1. Sold at 
all school supply houses. 


Mie 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. CAMDEN 1, WN. J. 


SPEEDBALL PENS, CUTTERS and PRODUCTS 





FREE TO TEACHERS! 


FULL SIZE 
JAR OF 


Ready Mixed 


TEXTILE 
PAINT 


Textile Painting projects ore enthusiastically wel- 
comed by all age groups. Pactra’s Ready-Mixed 
Textile Paints are the answer for beginner or ex- 
pert alike! Used right from the jar means no mixing 
—no mess—no left over colors at period’s end. 24 
brilliant colors available—including pastels—that 
are fast drying...an advantage, too, when class- 
room time is limited. 

WRITE TODAY TO... 


Chemical Company 
1213 North Highland Avenue 
Los Angeles 38, Calif. 








FREE CATALOG 
ART & CRAFT SUPPLIES 


OVER 25 YEARS 
GER A Dependable source of Supply For ART and CRAFT 
ets Departments. May we serve you. 
DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 
WHR Dept. SA155 Wheeling, W. Va. 























CLEAREST 
of the 
CLEAR 


GLAZES 


2. ess non-toxic too! 


PEMCO'S 
OH-TEN CLEAR 


(PA-3002Sch) 


Brilliant and sparkling—the perfect finish 
for ware decorated with Pasgobes (Pem- 
co Liquid Underglaze Colors). Brings out 
colors to full richness. Light application 
can be applied by brushing, spraying or 
dipping. 


Leadless formulation makes it perfect for 


application on dinnerware or mugs. 


To eliminate crazing, use OH-TEN 
CLEAR with Pemco's OH-TEN 
CLAY BODIES. They are carefully 
formulated for exact match in ex- 


pansion rate. 


BECAUSE PEMCO GLAZES ARE 
SUPPLIED IN POWDER FORM— 
THEY CAN BE STORED EASILY, 
INDEFINITELY. JUST ADD WATER 
TO THE QUANTITY YOU WANT, 
WHEN YOU WANT. 
SAVES MONEY. 








POTTERY ARTS DIVISION 


PEMCO CORPORATION 


Baltimore 24, Maryland 
One of the world's largest suppliers 
to the ceramic industry 
Write for descriptive literature on Pemco 


Clear Glazes or ask your authorized distributor 
about them. 








who plans and organizes a workshop should 
find dozens of practical suggestions. There 
is much of value for the teacher who plans 
to attend his first workshop. Reprints of the 
original study have been made available 
as a service to school people. They can be 
secured from Dr. Charles W. Boardman, 
Professor of Education, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Single 
copies, 25 cents; quantities of ten or more, 
15 cents. 








New Lapidary Wheel A new method of 
sanding gem stones has been developed 
which will interest those doing lapidary 
work. It's a set of rubber-bonded abrasive 
wheels, known as Brightboy Lapidary 
wheels, for sanding operations on such 
stones as opal, agate, moss agate, tiger-eye 
and the various grades of jade. 

The soft rubber binder and the abrasive 
work together to achieve the result. The 
wheels remain uniform in texture, constantly 
presenting an abrasive surface. Full details 
and prices may be obtained from Weldon 
Roberts Rubber Co., Brightboy Lapidary 
Dept., 95 North 13th St., Newark 7, N. J. 


Dry Colors Many of you are familiar with 
the Devoe & Raynolds line of Dry-Arrt 
colors. Recently these colors have been 
given a new package and changed to give 
you a more versatile product. These colors 
may be mixed with water for use in easel 
painting, show cards, posters, stage scenery, 
and other activities for which water-mixed 
paints are customarily used. In addition, 
they may be dispersed in Devoe Picture 
Varnish to produce an enamel type of paint 
for use on wood, toys, etc. They are avail- 
able in 12 brilliant colors plus black and 
white and are non-bleeding, non-toxic, non- 
fading, non-souring, and opaque. Your 
school supply or art dealer has Devoe 
Dry-Arrt colors. 


Poster Contest The 30th Annual Poster 
Contest of the Latham Foundation started 
September 1 and will continue to March 1, 
1955. Valuable awards are made for out- 
standing posters based on Humane Educa- 
tion and World Friendship. Four new art 
school scholarships and increased cash 
prizes have been added as awards this 
year. Cash prizes and scholarships are 
offered at various levels, from first grade 
through college and professional. A folder 
giving complete details, including the pur- 
pose, prizes and rules is yours for the asking. 
Simply write Mr. John deLemos, Art Direc- 
tor, Latham Foundation, Box 1322, Stan- 
ford, California, and ask for a copy of the 
folder on the 30th Annual Poster Contest. 
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BLOCK PRINTING INKS 


WATER SOLUBLE INK for wood and 
linoleum block printing on paper, etc. 


OIL BASE INK for wood and linoleum 
block printing on fabric, etc. 


506¢ 1. 


10 SHADES « Fully filled studio tubes 











TALENS & SON, INC. 
UNION, NEW JERSEY 
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SEE AND READ HOW TO USE 


these and other exciting materials in making masks 
Rubber Balloons 
Fiberboard 

Tin Foil 

Corrugated Cardboard 


Plasticine 

Plaster Molds 

Liquid Rubber Molds 
Chicken Wire 


TRY THESE DIFFERENT TYPES OF MASKS 


You'll find how to make them and many ideas 
for using them, too—each covered in a separate 


chapter of MASK MAKING. 
Paper-bag Masks 


Colored Construction 
Paper Masks 


Balloon Masks 
Papier-mGché Masks 
Fiberboard Wall Masks 
Marionette Heads 


Fiberboard Three-dimen- 


sional Forms 


Using Your Head 
for a Mask 


Paper Form—Vertical and 
Horizontal Planes 


Head Masks 


10 Chapters—112 Pages—Fully Illustrated 


price $5.50 postpaid 


MASK MAKING 


Creative Methods and Techniques 


By MATTHEW BARANSKI 
Art Teacher, Buffalo, N. Y. Public Schools 


Easier to | each — Easier to Learn 


Teaching or learning—making masks is easier—has 
more incentive—with this idea-filled book to help you. 


In this book you'll find mask making activities for all ages 
~—from the simplest forms for elementary grades to those suitable 
for High Schools and adults. And you use this book with con- 
fidence because it gives you, with simple drawings, clear 
photographs, and readable text, easy methods and techniques 
for making masks. Only a few simple tools and inexpensive 
and easily acquired materials are needed. 


When you teach three-dimensional design . . . When you need something 


unique to make a play, dance, assembly, holiday program or other activity sparkle 
with originality . . . When you're looking for a vehicle to correlate artcraft 
with other subjects . . . Use the ideas this book brings you to spark action and 


incentive, and give a lift to your program with the thrill of satisfying, creative results. 


Written by an art teacher of long experience and unique skill in making masks, Mr. Baranski gives 
you a host of ideas covering a wide range of this fascinating subject. You see and read how to 
present mask making activities in a creative way; how to challenge the imagination; and how to 
use the classroom tested methods and techniques to give satisfying—stimulating results. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH DRAWINGS OF PROCESSES AND PHOTOGRAPHS 
OF FINISHED PIECES. SOUND CREATIVE ART APPROACH. 


Order copies today. SEND NO MONEY'NOW. We'll bill you later. 


Just clip and mail this coupon. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 





The DAVIS PRESS, Inc., Publishers 
151 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


copies of MASK MAKING at $5.50 each. 
(} Payment enclosed C) Send bill 


We'll gladly send on 
10 days approval 





Please send 
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Free Rein To 
The Creative Urge! 








When you give young artists 
Winsor & Newton’s art materials, you 
inspire happy, unfettered self-expression. 
Yet these products, made to high quality 
standards, are surprisingly 
economical in cost. 


902 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


Californian Distributors: SCHWABACHER-FREY CO.: SAN FRANCISCO—LOS ANGELES « Canadian Agents; THE HUGHES OWENS CO., LTD., HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 









How fo create designs 
and put them into form 


JEWELRY MAKING 


by D. Kenneth Winebrenner, Editor of School Arts, 
Professor of Art, State College for Teachers, Buffalo 











Ry, 


CWE! Dy You'll like every page of 
JEWELR this —_ because » ae 
AKING you the materials an 

MARKING methods for developing 
and experimenting with 
jewelry designs that can 
= used by you individu- 
ally and for your jewelry 
classes, too. 

You'll learn how original 
designs are developed 
and see illustrations of 
excellent original designs 
developed by others. 
ee aoe iti} tke ' PAPIER For sparkling results and minimum 











Let students use clays and glazes that 
are made for each other. Here are a 
few suggestions from the Drakenfeld 
line. All are for Cone 06 fire. 

Cone 06 White Casting Clay 68203 

Just add water and adjust to 
proper consistency. 
Cone 06 White Plastic Clay 68204 


Comes ready to use. 













; AJ MACHE danger of crazing, shivering, blistering, 
je =p egg and steps - penetins —_ crawling, choose from 
, he 0d t Drak ld : 
gh cd to you aia at . i ese Drakenfeld glazes ve 
AND SCHOOLS JEWELRY MAKING a DEVOE exclusive! Cone 06-04 Gloss (Majolica) 
with its 200 pages filled q ‘ Cone 06-02 Vellum Matt 
$5.00 with practical help and Furnished in dry-granule form — you add the € 06-02 Matt 
o inspirational suggestions. | water! Costs 1/5 as much as ordinary ready- ‘one je , 
mixed medium. Get acquainted with ~_, eco- Cone 07-02 Crystalline 
nomical, versatile, easy to mix and use medium. Cone 07-02 Crackle 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! Write for folder with instructions for projects 
1 : eee Cone 07-02 Fancy Art 
using Aquamix. Devoe & Raynolds, Artists 
CHEATS HARBS SOCKS? Materials Division, P.O. Box 328, Louisville 1, Write for catalog which includes details on 
151 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. ‘Kentucky. dry and liquid overglaze and underglaze 


Please send me “JEWELRY MAKING” today. colors, kilns, wheels and pottery supplies. 


C) Bill me for $5.00 plus 12¢ postage. [) | enclose $5.00. DEVOE Art Materials 
MEMS -..----n-nonranenanenneecennconeuccssenenenes FIRST WITH SCHOOLS rrr “Drakenteld 
PORE Lee ONS eS Be ce SE Re ee Re B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 


i cscdbdies es i ne, om Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc., Louisville, Ky. 45-47 Park Place * New York 7, N. Y. 
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a new catalog (oc 


chasing agents, art super- 
visors and art teachers who 
are directly concerned with 
the proper selection, use and 
care of school art brushes. 
Its purpose: to give you 
clear and precise specifica- 
tions and descriptions of the 
many types and grades of 
school art brushes, to point 
out their many uses and rec- 
ommend the proper care 
which will insure longer life. 


de te 


Referring to this catalog 
when writing brush specifi- 
cations or placing orders 
will help you stretch your 
school dollar and get better 
use out of your school art 
brushes. 

Write today on school sta- 
tionery for your FREE copy 
of the 28-page “School Ap- 
proved Brushes by Delta” 
catalog. 


brush 
| delta’ ie ; 
corp. 


119 bleecker street 
new york 12, n. y. 





SCHOOL 
LOOM 


4 Harness — 20 inch — 
Sectional Beam — Jack Loom 
Here is the idéal loom for school use — a small 


floor loom with every feature of our larger models. 


Priced at only $90.00. 


Write for free descriptive folder giving you informa- 


tion on our complete line of looms and accessories. 


we W. H. WADE Loom Shop 


Rt. 3, Box 479 McLaughlin Ave., San Jose, Calif. 





Classroom Arts and Crafts 


FOR DESIGNING- DECORATING 


—listing many attract 
and decorating. Free to 
~~, 


miu  — > 


SANDUSKY, OHIO. 


ive items all ready for 
teachers—others 10c. 





CREATIVE EXPRESSION WITH 


by Elise Reid Boylston 

formerly, Supervisor of 

Art, Elementary Schools, 
Atlanta, Georgia 


At your finger tips—a Source of New, 
Stimulating Ideas Using Crayons 


THIS BOOK HELPS YOU: 
@ Introduce art ideas to pupils 
@ Build and hold their interest 


@ Guide and encourage them in creative art work 


A combination reference and instruction book for teachers . 


Junior High levels 
Order copies today $3.95 ppd. 


Check these features: 


@ Written by a teacher of long experience 
in classroom teaching of art. 


© Illustrations and text give you basic ideas 
and methods for using crayons. 


© Helps you develop creative leadership... 
and your pupils, creative work in art. 


©@ Many illustrations of crayon drawings. . . 
at different grade levels. 


© Written to give you ideas to use in your 
daily classes. 


. . Primary through 


19 compact chapters, over 100 illustrations 
(6 in full color), 100 pages, size 7 x 10 inches. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


THE DAVIS PRESS, INC., Publishers 


151 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


Please send copies of CREATIVE EXPRES- 
SION WITH CRAYONS at $3.95 each. 


CD Payment enclosed () Send bill payable in 30 days 
Name.............. 
Address.............. 


Sree 








BRILLIANT 
COLORS! 


Lb prpose S. 


, acorok 






H HA 


MIX PAN 


ky ae daraih TEMPERA 
@ The Preferred Pigments for all 
School Arts. 


SEND FOR MANUAL SA-<z 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY, 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 








QUALITY KILN KITS—$19.95 up 
Easily assembled at home — For enameling . 
porcelain . . . ceramics — Plug into any 110-V 
line—Satfe, efficient, low operating cost. 

Write for descriptive literature 


S. A. BUELL KILNS 
BOX 302, Royal Oak, Michigan —‘ Tel. LINCOLN 29-4298 








Get prompt service from one of the largest stocks 
of leather, lacing and accessories, in the country. Also, wood- 
enware, beadwork, metalwork, and oy crafts. We specialize 
in complete service to schools. Send for big, free, 52-page 
catalog. Write Dept. SA-1 


SAX BROS., INC., 1111 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis 








snea ACROLITE 


© *‘600"" MATTE an” & 
(You can work over!) 


® **100"" RLEAS Acrylic. 
**600"" Damar Varnish. - See 
® Glossy and Matte BLACK 
and WHITE. Rich Gold and Aluminum. 
SOLD - ART SUPPLY STORES. 
Write Today for FREE Literature. 
ACROLITE,INC., Dept. S, HILLSIDE, N. J. 









MECHANICS « HOME STUDY 


Step up your own skill with facts & figures of your trade. 
Audels Mechanics Guides contain Practical Inside Trade 
Information in handy form. Fully illustrated. Easy to 
U = rstand. Highly Endorsed. Check book you want for 
7 days’ Free Examination. Send no Money. Nothing to 
pay postman. Carpe ntry $6 ¢ (Auto $4 © Ol] Burners $1 
OSheet Metal $1 e C Welding $1 Refrigeration $4 
C Plumbing $6 ¢ (Masonry $6 « 2 Painting $2 e Radio $4 
jElectricity $4¢ 0 Mathe matics $2e Steam Engineers $4 
OMachinist $4° (Blueprint $2 (Diese! $2 e O Drawing $2 
If satisfied you pay only we a month until price is paid. 
DEL, 49 W. 23 St., New York 10, N. Y. 





Lack 


at the informative 


ads in SCHOOL ARTS 


Read 


what advertisers tell 
you about their 
products or services 


Kemenbenr 


to specify and buy 
them for your work 





Turkeys to Draw A librarian writes as 
follows: ‘This week, in search of turkeys for 
school children to draw for Thanksgiving, 
| was surprised to realize that for the past 
few years your magazine has skipped from 
Halloween to Christmas. It struck me that 
the Thanksgiving holiday deserves some 
help from a publication such as yours.” 


Because holidays are so closely associated 
with stereotypes, it is very difficult to secure 
and provide material which stimulates the 
sort of creative work to which we are dedi- 
cated. We are not opposed to holiday 
observances, and welcome articles which 
suggest creative holiday activities. The 
problem of holiday correlation is the same 
as that of correlation with subject matter. A 
non-creative activity is not an art activity, 
and no correlation with art exists when 
stereotypes are copied. Of course, the 
imaginative teacher can stimulate the sort 
of holiday art activities which give children 
an opportunity to be inventive. Marguerite 
Pearce's article on Halloween paintings, 
in the September 1953 issue, was an excel- 
lent example of creative correlation. Lois 
Lord's article in this issue is also a superior 
example of correlation with subject matter. 
We would be very happy to receive more 
articles of this nature. Send them in! 








From Other Lands A. Boerma, art 
teacher in the Netherlands, writes: “l am 
duly grateful for the suggestion that | write 
an article for the May International Issue of 
School Arts. | certainly will do so. The 
title is probably going to be ‘Art or Bust,’ 
ideas on the practice of art teaching against 
an international background.” Federeco 
Moroni, art teacher in Sautarraugelo, Italy, 
writes: ‘Il will be interested in writing an 
article which tells how my children work in a 
classroom in Italy." He forwards a message 
from Marjorie Campbell of lowa State 
Teachers College, who is observing his teach- 
ing this year. Leading art educators in vari- 
ous countries have been invited to write for 
the May issue. Dr. Edwin Ziegfeld is advis- 
ing us in preparing this international issue. 

It is always a thrill to receive a letter from 
distant lands, and we are only too happy 
to be of assistance when it is possible. 


A General Writes The following quotes 
are from an army general whom we shall not 
name: “Your June issue with the priceless 
cover contains a flock of precious recreation 
articles. In fact, most of the articles are 
strictly recreation in the sense of presenting 
recreation philosophy, principles, activities, 
potentials and education of tastes or prepa- 
ration for the arts of leisure. Besides Miss 
Nowlin's article | would draw particular 
attention to the editorial—Process or Prod- 
uct—a little masterpiece, | think. (Several 
recent editorials have been gems of out- 
standing value.) And to ‘Art as Leisure- 
time Activity'—superb, both in content and 
style. Every member of the rapidly growing 
recreation profession should be a subscriber 
to School Arts. It should be one of the 
‘must expenses’ for recreationists.”” 


WATER COLOR PAPER 
LAYOUT PADS= ART BOARD 
CANVAS and all 


—\ ART and CRAFT SUPPLIES 
are in the 
FAVOR, RUHL CATALOG 


Plan your purchases with our cat- 
alog. Shop AT YOUR LOCAL 
ART SUPPLY STORE. If your 
store doesn’t have what you want, 
THEY CAN GET IT FROM 
FAVOR, RUHL. Free catalog sup- 
plied to class or school. write 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., INC. 


425 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Ill 





















Create your own fine leather gifts. Add 
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wm (GOOD BOOKS 


by Manfred L. Keiler, 


. 
Prof. of Art Education, i 
University of Nebraska 0 iW D 0 lJ | fl [ C [ a e | il 
This book is written to give ideas and 

practical help to classroom teachers 


in elementary grades, who have little These books have been carefully selected to give you ideas and sugges- 


or no formal training in art educa- ‘ j : 

tion. You'll Rad the 120 tented ort tions on a variety of artcraft subjects. Many other good books on these 
me ecko meet tipped and allied subjects are also available. Just drop us a card if we can be 
et gy a — of help in supplying other books of interest to you. 

° ion, im mn, » 

any eoeeeee m Seed en he Creative Hands Bookshop, 151 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts 

child's experiences and contempo- 

rary art teaching methods 


225 pages 50 children's drawings 120 lesson suggestions . PAPER SCULPTURE 
Circle No. 1 in the coupon 


aes by Mary Grace Johnston 
Arts High School, Newark, New Jersey 


This portfolio gives you the methods and processes of using paper as a medium 
of art expression. It contains twenty-four large sheets, size 17 x 11 inches, each 
covering a different paper sculpture activity. There are eleven sheets covering 
folding, scoring, cutting, bending, fastening, assembling and other processes to 
help you get started. They also help you apply these processes in making a 
variety of basic shapes columns, cones, cylinders, leaves, scrolls, bird and 
abstract forms. Only a few basic materials are needed. In addition there are 
thirteen sheets giving superlative examples of completed forms and ideas and 
suggestions for making them — heads, musical instruments, men and women, 
masks, abstracts, Christmas and other symbolic figures, and everyday forms. 
Throughout, you are encouraged to make your own designs. Use the ideas this 
by Nicholas, Trilling, portfolio offers for exhibits, decorations, plays, posters, displays and other 

activities where paper and three-dimensional design add interest. You'll spark 


Lee & Stephen originality with stimulating, creative results, with this portfolio to help you. 


Circle No 5 in th $3.75 
Enlarged and revised edition of a eS ee 
widely used art teaching and refer- 
ence book. Conf with temp 


rary art education theory and proce ©=6s FH E ARTS IN THE CLASSROOM 


tice. Organized along the accepted 
course plan for Junior High level. . 
Offers you a rich and varied art activities program, plus appreciation by Natalie Cole ‘ 
through skillful selection of paintings, sculpture and other art media— Formerly, Teacher, Los Angeles Public Schools 
many in full color. Functional use of at . wg ledge is also included to In this warm, sympathetic book Mrs. Cole tells how she guides her pupils in creative art 
help you in the application of art in daily living. activities, setting them free to work things out according to their own inner feelings and 
292 pages thus helping them to accomplish ts in painting, clay work, block printing, dancing, 
Circle No. 2 in the coupon $3.20 and writing. She gives many specific details to help teachers apply their general philosophy 
in teaching the arts. The author has the rare gift of being able to take the reader with 
her into the classroom experience and to show him how she lives and creates with the 
children. Practical help is to be found throughout the book — help in the actual materials, 


CREATIVE TEACHING IN ART techniques and procedures used in given situations 


Circle No. 6 in the coupon $2.75 
by Victor D'Amico, 


Director of Education, Museum of Modern Art 


ART 
FOR YOUNG 
AMERICA 
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CREATIVE ART AND CRAFTS 


For the Classroom 
help students develop a creative concept of art education. Many and om 


Revised and enlarged edition. First published in 1942. A book to 


varied art activities are presented to help you develop personality by Elsie Dorsey, 

growth in your pupils. Materials and yr > ae procedures at various be > Supervisor of Art, Regina Public Schools, Saskatchewan, Canada 

levels are based on sound educational obj es. The many practical We 

suggestions for art activities will be of lasting help and inspiration to you. 4 e Written by a supervisor of art in the public schools of Canada, this new book offers 

288 illustrations ; help in developing a creative art program throughout the elementary school years. It 

Circle No. 3 in the coupon $4.00 suggests materials to use, how to start, how to progress, and what to expect at different 
age levels. A special feature is the great number and variety of illustrations of 
children's work—at various age levels. The fresh supply of artcraft ideas and sug- 
gestions this book brings you from “‘North of the border” will be a constant inspira- 
tion to you and your pupils throughout the school year 


CHILDREN Ce | Cicte No.7 nthe coupe 
ARE ARTISTS 


by Daniel M. 
ieaiblowtnn. 


Prof. of Art and Education, 
Stanford University 


Do you sometimes feel your pupils 
are not getting the most out of their 
art experiences? If so, this book will 
help you, because it tells in a lucid 
manner how teachers and parents may 
help children of various ages get more 
understanding and benefit from their Name - - 
art experiences. It tells you what may be expected at various age levels, 
and how teachers may meet children's and problems without Address -- - 
hampering their expression. More than sixty well-chosen illustrations 
of children's work cover the period from preschool age through ad- City - - ----2-- 
olescence. 
140 pages 
Circle No. 4 in the coupon $3.00 
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ORDER TODAY WITH THIS COUPON 


Creative Hands Bookshop 
151 Printers Building 
Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


Please send book (s) as indicated by the number (s) | have circled: 


ee ee See Soe a ee [] Payment enclosed 


CL) Send bill payable in 30 days 
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0) SAVE POSTAGE. Check here if you enclose payment and we pay postage. 


Prices 
subject to change. 




















































JULIA SCHWARTZ 


Dr. Julia Schwartz, editor, is art professor, Art Education 
Department, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 


MAKING ART A PART OF THE CURRICULUM 


Only as classroom and art teachers think in terms of develop- 
mental values can they hope to promote art education pro- 
grams adequate for boys and girls. Such values as integrity 
of expression, growing respect for human differences, de- 
veloping self-confidence and increasing individual initiative 
and sense of responsibility lie at the very heart of the 
teaching-learning process itself. It is within this area of 
human values that cues may be found as to how to proceed 
in the day to day, week to week and longer term work in art 
education with children. It is here that beginning teachers 
and others lacking sufficient background may look, if they 
will, for some of the answers to questions they pose, as: 
‘What do | do next in art with my boys and girls?” or “What 
are some ways of making art a part of the curriculum?” 

The role ascribed to art by the teacher in the daily stream 
of classroom experiences may vary from day to day and 
situation to situation. This will depend, in part, upon the 
backgrounds of the children and the teacher, the resources 
they have found available and usable, together with their 
currently defined purposes, aspirations, plans and endeavors. 
In any event, art education experiences, whatever they may 
be, can be very significant ones curriculum-wise. Witness 
in the following paragraphs one which the author recently 
had opportunity to note. 

Ann Seibert, first grade teacher at Southside Elementary 
School in Sarasota, Florida, placed on a table in the 
classroom one October morning an assorted collection of 
scrap and salvage materials: paper, string, wire, corks, 
cloth, pins and the like. The children spied the materials 
upon arrival at school and with rising interest their questions 
flowed: “What is all of this?’’ and ‘Where did it come 
from?” Sitting down with the children, Mrs. Seibert helped 
them to explore through handling and discussion something 
of the nature of the materials, for example: paper that was 
stif and could be folded, cut with scissors, and pasted or 
pinned together; paper that was soft and could be crumpled; 
and wire that could be bent into shapes. She then asked, 
‘What could we do with these materials?” ‘What could 
we make out of them?” The list grew as she wrote the 
children's suggestions on the blackboard: ghosts, witches, 
trees, boys and girls. Quickly in groups of two to as many 

' as six in one instance the children made plans with Mrs. 
Seibert relative to the item on the list which they chose to 
make and materials desired for the making of it. 

They then left to work out their plans in another part of the 


classroom. In view of this involvement in a creative construc- 





beginning teacher- 


tion experience the reading previously planned was post- 
poned and the teacher spent the next moments moving from 
group to group helping the children to reach the new goals 
they had cooperated in setting for themselves. Immediately 
following the creative art session the six-year olds admired 
and shared their efforts, among them being: ghosts; several 
witches, one of them on a broomstick; a tree “that moves’’; 
and a little girl “who walks to school alone."’ Mrs. Seibert 
gave encouragement to individual children in pointing out 
to the others how in each case problems had been met: 
materials used, how they were shaped, and ways devised 
for fastening them together to get the desired effect. The 
constructions were then attached by the children to the bulle- 
tin board where later they placed names they had written. 
It might be added that the following day the constructions 
were used in spontaneous puppet play. 

Suffice it to say, the art experience just described served 
to spark oral communication, writing, reading and socializing 
of a vital and meaningful kind. Children were guided into 
cooperatively planning and developing on their own level 
of ability, interest, and néed, experiences making for greater 
self-identification and leading to more mature and responsi- 
ble selves. Thus, Ann Seibert, in building a school art 
program for six-year-olds, makes continual reference to such 
developmental values as were cited earlier in this statement. 
Her answer to “What shall we do next?"’ does not come from 
the outside in the form of an isolated “‘art lesson’’ but lies, 
rather, within the rich flow of experiencing going on in the 
classroom. 


Inventions of the first graders included a “witch” with an 
ice cream stick foundation, crayon features, pipe cleaner 
and toothpick broom; a “little girl who walks to school 
alone” with yarn hair, cork face, wire legs; a “tree that’ 
moves” of cork, toothpicks and paper; and a “‘ghost’’ with 
tin foil head and popcorn eyes, clothed in a Kleenex sheet. 
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ART FILMS 


Dr. Thomas Larkin, who reviews art films 
for our readers, is coordinator for the art 
education area at University of Michigan. 
Address: 143 College of Architecture and 
Design, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


This small bagful of films on art is filled with 
old ones that we often forget in our rush to 
seek the newest. Matisse, the Loon’s Neck- 
lace, The Titan—story of Michelangelo, 
Pacific 231, The Rose and the Mignonette. 
It might help us to look at Beginning of 
Picture Making, and Picture Making at the 
Gang Age. If you know them by heart, try 
them on your P.T.A. We must not forget 
such delights as Fiddle de Dee, Be Gone 
Dull Care; such films as ABC of Pottery 
Making, Art in Our World; and a favorite 
which shows that creativity has always been 
part of man's world, Lascaux; Cradle of 
Man’s Art. 


Films that broaden our understanding of 
human relationships and art, in manner that 
is adult in approach and aesthetically pleas- 
ing in their use of film as an art form are not 
common. This group, some old, some new, 
are ones that we as teachers can well afford 
to see many times. The Quiet One will 
always head my list of films on children in 
trouble and how they can be helped. The 
photography and story are both adult and 
beautiful. Another in the same vein is 
Angry Boy, a story which shows where 
unconscious motivations can effect the be- 
havior of children. 


Something that is quite different in the 
study of children is a film called the Ad- 
venture of Chico, the story of a young 
Mexican boy and his life in the country; 
a film done with considerable beauty and 
excitement. | am always surprised to find a 
group of children studying the Eskimo and 
not having the opportunity to see one of the 
finest documentary films on the people of 
the North, Nanook of the North. This film 
is second to none in helping us understand 
other peoples of the world. 


It would seem that | should mention at 
least one film in this group that is a film on 
art. This is not too difficult if we wish to 
overlook a misuse of the original art forms 
when they are recast in new forms. The 
film Il Demonico Nell’arte (The Demon in 
Art) shows more respect for the paintings of 
Breughal, Bosch, Greunwald, and other 
Flemish and German fifteenth and sixteenth 
century painters while developing a theme 
based on the philosophical concepts of the 
time, than any other film on art | have seen. 


Angry Boy—produced by Mental Health 
Film Board—32 minutes. For adults. Quiet 
One—produced by Sidney Meyers and 
Janet Loeb—70 minutes. For adults. 
Adventures of Chico—produced by Pictorial 
—58 minutes. For all age groups. Nanook 
of the North—produced by Robert Fla- 
herty—55 minutes. For all age groups. 
Il Demonico Nell’arte (The Demon in Art)— 
produced by Carlo Gattinara, English narra- 
tion by Arthur Knight—16 minutes. Adults. 





EDMUND B. FELDMAN 


Dr. Edmund B. Feldman, book reviewer for this month, is art 
director at the State Teachers College, Livingston, Alabama. 


Inexpensive paper-back books have caused almost a revolu- 
tion in the book publishing industry, and now a paper-back 
appears among the How-to-do-it art books. This one, 
Drawing Self-Taught by Arthur Zaidenburg (Pocket 
Books, Inc., 1954, price $.35) deals mainly with figure 
drawing but unfortunately appears to have been hastily 
assembled so that the beginner receives mostly encourage- 
ment rather than instruction. However, the production of 
the book, especially the combination of running commentary 
and clear, crisp illustrations, suggests an excellent new 
channel for art educators to reach a large public—for as 
little as thirty-five cents. Many of us would welcome paper- 
backs in which successful artists, designers, and ‘teachers 
explained and illustrated their methods. Publishers take 
note! A\s an example of the kind of art book which would 
be useful to teachers in a paper-back edition, we have 
Composing in Space, by Richard G. Wiggin (McKnight 
& McKnight, Bloomington, III, 1954, $1.00). In forty-eight 
pages of diagrams and text, Dr. Wiggin presents ideas and 
exercises for the architectonic organization of space through 
manipulating planes, values, textures, shapes and colors. 
Much of this material has theoretical as well as practical 
value for architects and industrial designers, but the exercises 
could be used by junior and senior high school teachers who 
have experimentally-minded students. If you admire the 
methods and philosophy of the Bauhaus, this publication 
will seem to be a logical extension of them. 

Since art teachers are inevitably called upon to create 
or just ‘‘do” posters, 101 Alphabets, by W. Ben Hunt and 
Ed. C. Hunt (Bruce Publishers, Milwaukee, 1954, $3.75) 
is a handy book to have around. It has interesting variations, 
although some are a bit dated, on the four basic alphabets: 
Roman, Block, Script, and Old English; and each plate is 
accompanied by brief comments on where the alphabet 
would be most appropriate. The book is intended for refer- 
ence and so could be used by the student as a point of depar- 
ture in any problem he may have which involves lettering. 

Scholarly books about the arts and particularly histories 
of art are often difficult to wade through because their 
authors make no concessions to readability. Sometimes 
the book seems to imply, “This material is weighty and 
required difficult research to assemble, and so you will 
have to struggle too, in order to get its meaning.” At the 
other extreme are popularizations of the Masters which be- 
tray little scholarship and tend to dwell on the sentimental 
features of the artist's life, rather than upon his art. Happily, 
some scholarly books are both readable and accurate: 
Horace Shipp's The Flemish Masters (Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1954, $6.00) is exciting reading from 












new teaching aids 


beginning to end. It is particularly good for its picture of 
the social and political background of Flemish painting. 
As a result of this preliminary discussion by the author, one 
can examine the plates and read the individual treatment of 
the artists with considerable understanding. It is very impor- 
tant that we share, at least temporarily, the viewpoint of the 
age and country in which an artist worked if we are to 
understand and enjoy his achievement. Since Mr. Shipp 
has almost a novelist’s style, we are encouraged to make 
this imaginative investment in another time and another land, 
and it pays off! Helen Rubissow's Art of Asia, (Phil- 
osophical Library, New York, 1954, $6.00) is also a well- 
written volume. Her book covers in summary form the entire 
art of the Orient, including all periods and almost all 
artistic types. Naturally, the treatment cannot be too 
detailed in a general survey of this sort, but it does provide 
a good introduction. The writer does not assume that you 
are already familiar with the chronology, the religion, and 
the social history of the East. Mrs. Rubissow starts from 
scratch, that is, from the Paleolithic Age, and traces the 
various lines of development to modern times. We cannot 
really expect to have any aesthetic appreciation of Oriental 
art until we have read accounts of its origin and purpose 
and then looked at a great deal of it. Similarly, with any 
unfamiliar or ‘‘modern"’ art expression. This volume can be 
very helpful in getting the big picture. Some persons may 
even be able to see connections between Oriental symbols 
and the more subjective forms in contemporary Western art. 

Mary G. Houston's Ancient Egyptian, Mesopo- 
tamian and Persian Costume (Adam and Chas. Black, 
MacMillian, 1954, $6.00), is a reference work whose draw- 
ings and plates particularly, will be useful to persons work- 
ing in costume and fashion design. Those who are seeking 
accurate sources for theatrical costumes or who wish to 
incorporate ancient motifs in modern creations will find the 
book invaluable. There was a time when art teachers mis- 
used books such as this one by having their students copy 
and meticulously render examples of ancient costume and 
ornament. Unfortunately, this practice contributed nothing 
to their taste for modern dress, or ability to design original 
costumes of their own. On the other hand, if a technical 
history such as Miss Houston's is used for reference and 
inspiration, it fits very nicely into a creative program. In 
fact, the question any teacher should ask herself when con- 
fronted by the resources of a good art library is, “How can 
| use technical and historical art publications to refresh the 
present rather than exhaust the past?” 


Any book reviewed in School Arts may be ordered through the Creative 
Hands Bookshop, 151 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts 
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ALICE A. D. BAUMGARNER 


How do you feel about introducing into a unit crafts other 
than drawing and painting? New Hampshire 


Drawing and painting are only one phase of art education. 
Many children may prefer other materials for expression of 
their ideas. Children need the stimulation of many mater- 
ials for a variety of kinds of expression. There can be 
learning by choosing. In the study of transportation your 
pupils may see in the making of a mobile or a kite or a 
scooter a more natural relationship among their learnings 
than in the making of pictures. Because the State Social 
Studies Guide recommends that the ten-year-old be given 
opportunity to explore his own community and state, both 
through history and geography, some teachers are offering 
hooking and weaving, making of dyes and experience in 
dyeing materials as part of the art program. All school 
experiences need to be valuated in terms of child needs. Does 
the experience meet a need? Does it offer growth possi- 
bilities? Will the child be guided to discern the significant? 
Will his aesthetic sense be deepened? 


Since we are initiating a program of art supervision rather 
than art periods, | am very interested in getting any avail- 
able information to aid the elementary teachers in planning 
an art program. Do you hove any guidebooks or handbooks 
which would serve this purpose? Ohio 


One of the best sources for ideas for an art program is the 
children. What do they enjoy? What are they capable of 
doing? What might be expected of them? Your quest 
could not stop here because children may be accustomed to 
an over-directed program. So your next source would be 
your elementary teachers. Perhaps they haven't had much 
opportunity to explore the arts. You may want to arrange 
workshops for your teachers to paint, carve, model and 
construct. In each locality, at each age level, certain art 
interests may come more to the fore. For instance, if there is 
much building in progress where the pupils can observe 
they might become much interested in architecture and seek 
to express their interest in a variety of ways. The teacher's 
attitudes and interests and aptitudes will condition the 
amount and kind of expressions. 

You may want to refer to many books written about 
children, art education, and creating a good climate for 
learning. Many such books have been listed in this maga- 
zine. You may want to borrow from your state library copies 
of guides in art education prepared by state departments of 









questions you ask 


education. No one can prepare a program in art except 
those most closely concerned. You may get helpful sug- 
gestions from many sources but through careful planning 
for child expressions, regular evaluation with the children, 
and with the classroom teachers, you may together build a 
vital program. Anything that is vital is alive and can be 
changed and revised! If all the school program is ticked 
off to the clock, don't get discouraged when you are not 
able to have a flexible, functional program on art running 
smoothly as soon as you would like. Your school adminis- 
tration, your parents and patrons will need frequent and 
varied explanations of your work. 


My attention was drawn to the very interesting article on 
silk screen printing. It fascinated me. Here in Brazil no- 
body teaches it, and the two or three people who control 
the technique keep it as a state secret. A friend of mine 
is going to the States and is willing to bring me the necessary 
equipment. Would you be kind enough to help me out 
and send me a list of all material | need and the name of 
the shop where to get the entire outfit. | am quite on my 
own down here in Brazil and this is the only way for me to 
get the information. Brazil 


You may want to purchase a recently published book that 
deals in much detail with the Art and Craft of Screen Process 
Painting: Mitography, written by Albert Kosloff, published 
by the Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
in 1952, for $3.25. You will probably find it better to build 
your frame there rather than to have a frame carried from 
the States. If your friend will be visiting in New York City, 
| would suggest that he go to Joseph Mayer, Art Supplies, 
5 Union Square, New York, explain your problem, and 
purchase the material you want. You may want to purchase 
a package kit for screen printing for about four dollars from 
Wilson Arts and Crafts, 323 S.W. Fourth Avenue, Faribault, 
Minnesota. The manufacturers claim that their product, 
called Nu Media, is quite versatile. Another source of help 
to broaden your program is a seventy-five-cent book on 
crafts written by members of the League of New Hampshire 
Arts and Crafts. This is published by Fawcett Publications, 
Inc., Greenwich, Connecticut, as Handbook on Crafts, 
Fawcett Book 152. 


Dr. Alice Baumgarner is director of art education, State of 
New Hampshire. Questions may be addressed to her at the 
State House, Concord, New Hampshire, or sent to the editor. 
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Scribbles and Such 


EDITORIAL 





A reader asks us why School Arts devotes so much space to 
“scribbles” and other ‘‘drivel” by children. We are assum- 
ing that she wasn't just cussing us but really wants to know 
why. Our friends who understand what we are trying to do 
can skip this page this month. Because the reader has ap- 
parently classified many different things as “‘scribbles,"’ the 
answer cannot be a simple one. But we will try. 


Scribbles are used by adult artists in the early stages of their 
designs and compositions. Some scribbling may be done 
in their imaginations, but a great deal of it is done on paper 
or in clay. This is the stage where the artist is groping for 
the form his work will eventually take. The layman is too 
prone to assume that great art is the result of some form of 
instantaneous miraculous conception. This is not so. Like 
Edison and Einstein, who have told us that genius is the 
result of more perspiration than inspiration, the artist starts 
with general ideas and works to the specific. In the stage 
when the creative idea is being born, scribbling is very 
important. After that it is mainly a matter of more careful 
rendering of the basic creative idea. When the artist places 
tentative lines on paper or canvas he is able to get an over- 
all view of his plan. His freely drawn lines are erased, 
revised, redrawn many times as he compares the various 
relationships of line and form. Of course he carries some of 
the ideas in his head and he may visualize his scribbles in 
texture and color, material and process. When he has some 
specific theme in mind he still sketches freely as if one end of 
his scribble was attached to a thought in his mind. Although 
his idea may be finally carried out with precision and skill, 
it is important to remember that scribbles were the midwives 
at the birth of the creative idea. 


Scribbles are equally important in child art for his first efforts 
are bound to be feeble and faltering and uncertain. That is 
because ideas which come from within evolve from some 
vague general thought to a more specific crystalization. 
The teacher or parent who has a child copy or use a pattern 
robs the child of the creative experience so necessary in his 
development. The same danger exists when the emphasis 
is placed upon finished products before the child is ready 
to concentrate on technical skills. The very young child 
begins his art experience with scribbles. Stimulated by a 
new medium or a new physical sensation, the child may paint 
or draw freely and with no apparent plan. Soon these aim- 
less scribbles give way to organized scribbles. Finally his 
scribbles begin to take on forms which have meaning to him, 
and eventually his symbols are organized in picture form. 
These are very real to him before they are intelligible to 
adults. These normal evolutionary steps are inevitable and 
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natural; and the adult who belittles the child's work, ques- 
tions his sincerity, or seeks to direct his efforts too closely can 
only frustrate and confuse him. 


Scribbles may be made in many mediums. Chalk, crayons, 
pencil, and paint may suggest lines and forms, but string 
is often used in the same manner. When a child builds up 
a collage design from tentative arrangements of scrap 
materials he is doing three-dimensional scribbling. He 
may have an idea in mind and grope for a satisfying arrange- 
ment in quickly-drawn scribbles, or he may scribble on the 
blackboard or paper with reckless abandon and then seek 
to modify his scribbles into recognizable forms. The adult 
who turns to art as a creative activity would follow the same 
general approach if he is interested more in developing his 
crective powers than in pretending that the idea of someone 
else is his own. When child or adult develops his work from 
vague generalities in the form of scribbles he is proceeding 
from the whole to the part. Believe it or not, my first art 
school experience was in a traditional situation. But even 
then we were told to block in the whole still-life in a general 
way before we started to paint the onion in one corner. 
We no longer drill on words and lines, and then put them 
together in memorizing a poem. It is not only good art to 
proceed from the whole to the part, but it is sound education 
generally accepted and practiced. That is why it is sound 
art education. 


Scribbles may represent the exploratory stage of the mature 
artist. They may also represent the best effort of either 
child or adult, at the moment, with his background of ex- 
perience. In either case, they are the first steps which are so 
necessary in translating some general idea into a more 
specific statement. We cannot omit these first steps, for 
they have the seeds of the creative idea and the basic art 
experience. If we glorify this stage it is not because we 
do not have a wholesome respect for technical skills de- 
veloped through constant effort. These are more essential 
to the professional artist, however, but even the serious 
artist must start at the beginning if his work is to have 
individual uniqueness of expression. The reason we have so 
many non-creators in adult life is that too many fear to take 
these first steps, or try to by-pass them with an emphasis on 
perfection in techniques instead of perfection in ideas. The 
world is not short of technicians. It is short of people with 
ideas and a creative approach to life. 
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The fun of creating a mask—of bringing to life in three 
dimension, the fanciful or realistic—holds an important place in the 
field of art education. Moreover, using the right materials, which 
produce strikingly different results, brings fresh inspiration. That's 
why Milton Bradley art materials are developed and designed... 
to work together...to produce superior results...to fit the 
complete needs of students and teachers alike. 


For example, Milton Bradley can supply you with all the 
material for this mask project... clean, pliable, reusable Plasteline 
Modeling Clay... long and quick-sticking Adhezo Paste... flex- 
ible, light, easy-to-use Tonal Poster Paper... and brilliant, free- 
flowing, velvety Poster Colors, liquid or powder. 


Try this mask or any art project with Milton Bradley art 
materials and prove to yourself their advantages. You'll like them. . . 
and so will your students. Work with confidence! Make Milton Bradley 
your ONE SOURCE FOR ALL YOUR ART MATERIAL NEEDS. 


FOLLOW THESE EASY DIRECTIONS: 


1. With Plasteline, make a simple egg or oval shaped convex 
form as a base for the mask. Build up areas for nose, mouth, etc. 
2. Cover completely with 4 or 5 vertical and horizontal layers 
of newspoper strips, using liberal amounts of Adhezo. Keep 
finished mask surface as smooth as possible. 

3. Let mask dry thoroughly. Remove Plasteline. Sand lightly 
if desired. Apply thin coat of shellac and let dry. Point with 
Milton Bradley Poster Colors. Shellac again for permanency 
and gloss. Use flexible Tonal Paper for hair, ears or other 
decorative features. 





TO FUN 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY and learning 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Now ... two twin textile mediums to 
choose from. 


Whether you work in the professional 
manner or teach hobby or craft classes 
where speed and clean-up is essential, 
Prang has the Textile Color to meet 
your most exacting needs. 


Prang Aqua Colors — the new color dis- 
covery that comes ready to use right 
from the jar — no more muss or fuss — 
amazingly washfast. Water is the mag- 
ic mixing medium! 


FOR SCREEN PRINTING 


Prang Regular Colors — the time prov- 
en colors with the perma-tizing extend- 
or — preferred for more step-by-step 
assurance and for long lasting results 
— unlimited versatility for mixing 
and matching! 


= Pramg 

Painting on cloth offers more creative E -ATILE COLOK: 
expression than ever... let these f 
twin Prang Mediums be your con- E 

. 
stant companions! H 
See the complete range of colors and sizes 
at your favorite dealer or write for colorful rate ne Ce CONS ee 
descriptive folder. Dept. SA-92 
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